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On the Ist of January, 1861, we commenced the Twenty-third annual volume of the Ant-JouRNAL. 

The extensive circulation of the Axr-Jovanat is the result of a large expenditure of capital—which has been continually increased 
year after year, so as to augment its value and secure its hold on public favour: its Proprietors and Conductors being fully impressed 
with the ee fact that there is more difficulty in upholding than in obtaining popularity for any publication. 
Such of our readers as are old enough to compare the present condition of British Art, “Fine” and ‘ Industrial,” with its position 
when the Anr-JovgwaL was commenced—in 1839—will not require to be told of the large and beneficial changes time has wrought. The 
higher arts are now receiving extensive patronage: twenty years ago few painters or sculptors were “commissioned,” and it was a 
rare event to find ten per cent. of the pictures of members of the Royal Academy “sold” at their annual exhibition. Manufacturers, 
with a few honourable exceptions, hardly made pretence of reference to Art for instruction; content with the chances that occasionally 
procured good results, and satisfied, for the most part, to follow in the steps of predecessors, without inquiry and without advance. 

Various circumstances have combined to produce the gratifying and beneficial improvement of which the present epoch supplies 
abundant evidence; it cannot be presumptuous to state that the Art-Jovrnwat has contributed largely to that progress on which the 
country, and, indeed, civilization, may be congratulated. 

_ Our Subscribers and the Public may rest assured that in no degree will the efforts of the Conductors of this Journal be relaxed. The 
Editor, and his many valued coadjutors, will continue to labour, with heart and energy, to render it in all respects commensurate with the 
growing intelligence of the age; to supply information upon every subject interesting to the Artist, the Amateur, the Manufacturer, and 
the zan:; making it not only a record of all ‘‘ news” concerning the Arts and their various ramifications,—a reporter of every incident 
it may be desirable to communicate,—but, by drawing on the resources of experienced and enlightened men, affording such information 
nag ne as a great cause of Art—teaching, while gratifying, its professors and those who pursue Art as a source of 
pleasure and en 

The Axt-Jounwar for the year 1861 has, therefore, been commenced with an earnest resolve to improve it by every available means, 
and with all the advant that result from long experience of the wants and wishes of its Subscribers, as well as with a grateful sense of 
the support pe nme’ the high position {4 cooupien. hich 

year » the series of Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Collections (and for the permission to engrave whi 
we are so much indebted to the gracious munificence of Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince Consort) will be 
brought to a close, and will be succeeded by a series of — fi Bie ' 


SELECTED PICTURES FROM THE PRIVATE GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


This project has been liberally and considerably aided by collectors, and cordially assisted by many artists. Our selections have been 
made—we trust and believe with sound judgment—from the most extensive pore in the agen: and we are so arranging as to 
obtain the co-operation of the best engravers—and of those only. 


of Subscribers are aware that @ New Sories was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorded, 
issuing from the Royal Pictures ; of the new series, therefore, siz volumes are now completed: while the series containing 
the Vernon _ in 1849 and ended in 1854—also consists of six volumes. ither series may be obtained separately, 
and may be considered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes. 


Covers for the Volumes of the Ane-Jounnas can be hed of any Bookseller at Thr ae 
We reply to every letter, requiring an ansy . : : eer 
ctiastian to aueeayinens cumminaieations ©” St WOO Se nS eo WO eqn Seen anes Oe vO 


The Office of the Editor of the Axr-Jounxat is 4, Lancaster Place, Waterl Bri Strand, where all Editorial communications 
are to be addressed. Letters, &c., for the Publishers, should be forwarded, as at ay: tocar 
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Lonpon, Jung 1, 1861. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 





ast month, preliminary 
# to a review of the pic- 
tures exhibited, an ar- 
@ ticle was devoted to 
the vexed question 
involved in the con- 
stitution of the Royal 
Academy, and its in- 
fluence upon British 
Art. In that article the, subject 
was approached in a spirit free 
from sectional strife or extreme 
opinions, and with a desire to in- 
crease the social dignity and fur- 
4 ther the highest interests of Art 

and artists. Another “estate,” and its 
influences, shall be glanced at with equal 
impartiality. The power of the British 
Press has been as great as that of the 
Royal Academy, and it has been much more 
abused. Art critics have been, up to a com- 
paratively recent period, the mystery-men of 
modern civilization; nor is that race abso- 
lutely extinct. Writing upon a subject the 
alphabet of which was unknown to general 
readers, an unintelligible jargon was substituted 
for knowledge, and the amount of technical 
slang was taken as the standard of critical 
acumen. With “proprietors” and a public 
equally at sea, instructive criticism had no 
chance against “ brilliant writing,” and flashy 
ignorance obtained a preference over simply 
expressed knowledge. A sentence-maker, whose 
stock of information was bounded by studio- 
phrases and a book of anecdotes, ed his 
scraps in the spasmodic style, and forthwith 

came a critic. He naturally enough de- 
spised pe and rules, and called that the 
cant of criticism which sought to extract or to 
convey exact knowledge from a picture. The 
depressing effect of this pollution of the foun- 
tain of public opinion was a sore discourage- 
ment to Art, and a cruel wrong perpetrated 
upon the artists of this country. "Nothing 
gave foreigners their mean idea of English Art 
so much as that rubbish which was so long 
and so generally accepted as English criticism ; 
and they were startled as from a dream when 
first brought face to face with the works which 
had been so misrepresented or maligned. In 
Paris, for the first time, they saw the inherent 
vigour of the British school, unclouded by the 
sparkling moonshine or misty dulness of critics 
who “liked,” or “ didn’t like,” but could give 
no reason why. Even yet the cabalistic jargon 
of the past is exchanged for a meses me 
fustian, which has risen from its ashes. But 
no truth is more fixed than this—that in 
-_ as in other wabjecte, those who have any- 
thing to say wort hearing will find ample 
rzpression or their thoughts in the common 
anguage of their country. Urgency upon this 









point becomes imperative, because experience 
shows that many ose been driven hen At 
its study, and ae ge mainly by the con- 
ceited gibberish of its ostentatious votaries. 
In ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, this 
parade of pictorial slang is but a blind to hide 
the want of knowledge from the common sense 
of the people. There are terms usefully em- 
ployed by artists to describe states and parts 
of pictures, because they get rid of circumlo- 
cutions ; but it would be as wise for short-hand 
writers to present their sten phy to the 
public, as it is for those who «do? an exhibi- 
tion to use what artistic short-hand they can 
pick up in describing pictures. Formerly 
critics shook their heads before pictures—some 
heads can do nothing else so vigorously—and 
pronounced the “carnations diluted,” or the 
“empasto destitute of force ;” that the hand- 
ling wanted breadth, or that the chiaro-oscuro 
was imperfect ; and the people were expected 
to marvel— 


“ That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


Fashion has changed, but jargon has not been 
exploded, and now the remnants of that race 
of feeble make-believes are revelling in a new 
vocabulary to hide their want of wisdom. The 
“pose” is “too pronounced,” or “not pro- 
nounced” enough; the colour is not “arti- 
culated ;” one object is “lovingly felt,” and 
another is not “in force; but common sense 
is not satisfied, because no real information 
has been received, and common people ask 
what all these fine words mean? The honest 
answer is, that they shroud the would-be 
oracle in a haze of ignorant profundity. To 
tell plainly what was meant might, probably 
would, mar the reputation of the Bes wi 
monger as a judge; what is understood being 
open to dispute; and the utterance of jargon 
has always been found easier than bringin 

pictures to the test of those laws by whic 

true Art, and true criticism also, must be 
tested. Formerly that was ponderous lore, 
seasoned with technicalities ; now it is often 
sparkling nonsense, garnished with the cant of 
studios. Then dulness was the substitute for 
knowledge; now it is smartness, which too 
often borders upon rudeness. No judgment is 
required to “do” an exhibition, or “cut up” 
an artist in the smart or spasmodic style, or to 
pronounce a sky “ false,” if reasons are neither 
asked nor given; and any charlatan can sneer 
at an artist’s work, and crack stale jokes at 
his expense. Pictures may be used as pegs, 
on which to hang ages Senet or strik- 
ing words; and sharp brilliance may also be 
squeezed out of brains empty respecting Art ; 
but these are no equivalents for legitimate 
criticism. That ought not to hide the truth, even 
when it requires to be spoken with severity. 
lt is not from truth that artists suffer, even 
when severe, so much as from the ignorance 
that scoffs, or the cowardice that makes pre- 
tended criticism the vehicle of personal feeling. 
Castigation, if indispensable, will be the critic's 
strange work ; his mind must feed on and bask 
in the beautiful, whether in nature or in Art ; 
and standing between the artist and the public, 
his office is to teach the people, and not to 
flagellate the painter; to restrain the license of 
nius, and point out to the uninitiated mass 
the excellence achieved. For this work ac- 
quaintance with principles is indispensable— 
not that pictures may be squared “Bape dry 
bones of scholastic rules, but that the obser- 
vation of nature’s laws, which the thinkers in 
Art have elaborated into artistic principles, 
may teach men to distinguish between soulless 
forms, and genius struggling for expression 

through means less mechani _— But 
knowledge is not the only quality required: 

a critic’s knowledge ma rfect as an 


Art and sympathy for artists, he will want that 
which can alone make even just criticism in- 
fluential with those to whom it is directed, 
The conclusions of the head may be indisput- 
able, but the sympathy of the heart is no he 
essential ; and if, with knowledge and sym- 
pathy, the critic be above the vice of flattery— 
and that meaner vice which dares to write what 
he would be ashamed to say—the truth, how- 
ever severe, if written in such a spirit, will 
stimulate the true artist rather than cast him 
down. Unfortunately, criticism is not always 
of that character; and if it were not melan- 
choly, it could not fail to be amusing to watch 
the “likes” and “dislikes” expressed by a 
portion of the press regarding the pictures in 
the present exhibition. We can understand 
critics being divided into schools, as in France, 
and that the champions of the respective 
schools should fight vigorously for the artists 
who represent the — preferred ; but 
that teachers should utter their likings and 
dislikings, each contradicting his brother, and 
none venturing on reasons, and that this trash 
should still be offered as criticism, shows how 
much must bys be done before the public mind 
is instructed in the most elementary rudiments 
of Art, and that many of those who for 
authorized instructors are in reality as blind as 
those they lead. In France men éarn their 
title to become teachers of Art through criti- 
cism, just as natural or moral philosophers 
earn theirs, by proving their competency be- 
fore a tribunal capable of estimating their true 
value. There it has passed into a proverb that 
sound criticism on Art is as often echoed by a 
wooden clog as by a “polished boot,”—a fact 
which shows that the masses, although ignorant 
of the technicalities and practice of Art, are yet 
no indifferent judges of its merits; just as the 
en of this country have, through education, 
come the tribune of literature, although the 
overwhelming majority are ignorant of the 
technicalities of literary composition, and never 
attempted to write a paragreph in their lives. 
In this country, and wanting the wholesome 
check of public opinion, those who would not 
be tolerated in any other walk of thought, 
have been esteemed good enough for noticing 
or writing about exhibitions; although their 
knowledge of Art was infinitely less than of 
politics, social economy, or the state of the 
money market. Thanks to the labour of a 
few, some change for the better is reeptible ; 
and although blind admiration of Ruskin is no 
part of our creed, he has been a vigorous 
pioneer in that improvement. In spite of his 
microscopic logic, and his latter obscuration of 
Art behind the huge presence and long shadow 
of himself, his frequent aspect of the partizan 
fighting for victory rather than of the philoso- 
peer calmly seeking truth, his dogmatism is 
oftener right than wrong; and had he been less 
ambitious to display his powers of style, he 
would have been more successful in impressing 
his truth upon the people. Still, his sparkling 
aradoxes and splendid contradictions have 
no the means of stimulating thought ; and 
with all his solecisms, arising from the combined 
action of inordinate self-esteem and the want 
of intellectual breadth, Ruskin’s knowledge has 
crushed polyglots of words thrown at him by 
sentence-making opponents. Even these have 
been bettered by the exercise, and criticism 
will improve as Art-education advances 
among the people. Meanwhile the public 
should pause ~~ allowing their opinicns to 
be led away by the mass of contradictory 
garbage or splenetic f.ult-finding now mis- 
named criticism. No class in the community 
has such reason for complaint on this ground 
as artists. E : in labours requiring fow 
tering sympathy, the are too 0 narrow 
in at ieee bs estate, through being 











artistic creed, but unless , * combine love for 
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the simplest truths of Art. This is neither 
a to the public nor just to the artist. 
What he asks is only a ion of that fair 
play which ishmen of giving im- 
partiality to all, but which has been so largely 
denied to the artists of this country. How 
would others relish the same treatment? 
If literary men were judged by those ignorant 
of the alphabet, to say nothing of construction, 
or geologists by those to whom the formations 
are a sealed book, or chemists by sentence- 
makers innocently oblivious of the distinction 
between salts and sulphates, what an outcry | 
would be raised against such censors! But | 
this is too often the precise relation between | 
the artist and his critic; and public ignorance 
protects anonymous presumption. No artist | 
desires immunity from intelligent investigation | 
of his works, and he asks no restraint of any | 
kind upon the fullest criticism, or even con- 
demnation, provided that be done with sufficient | 
knowledge to show him the better path, and to | 
command respect ; but he justly demands relief 
from the intolerable oppression of men charging 
public opinion with their oracular ignorance— 
too often barbed with the sting of ill-concealed 
malice—and dignifying that with the name of 
criticism. This has been—and to a great ex- 
tent still is—the cardinal and cruel sin of much 
writing “about” Art; and its influence upon 
Art and artists has been a greater calamity 
than all other discouragements put together. 
There are various standards by which con- 
temporary Art may be estimated, and these are 
invariably applied by that class to which any 
particular standard pertains ; but as a rule these 
all centre in works which secure even what 
Napoleon called in David a “ contemptible im- 
mortality.” These different standards are the 
result, to some extent, of idiosyncracy or edu- 
cation; because fashion, which exercises so 
powerful an influence over the ignorant, is no 
standard by which works of Art are measured, 
otherwise than as articles of merchandise. The 
man of mere wealth buys works by fashionable 
ape) ape as he employs a fashionable tailor, or 
his wife her fashionable milliner or dressmaker ; 





show that two men may look at a picture with 
yet the picture ma 


judge of pictures, but the poet is not likely to be 





and when fashions change, lis rooms or gallery 
look as ridiculous in his old-fashioned works 
as he does in an old swallow-tailed blue coat 
with gilt buttons, and yellow inexpressibles. 
But beyond this region of fashion there are 
sta s almost involuntarily set up essen- 
tially different in character, and which are 
yet held with equal honesty from their point of 
view ; these standards may be used with equal 
intelligence by different people, and what might 
seem more paradoxical, alt _ differing in 
their estimation of a picture, both may be nearly 
or altogether equally right. This would, at 
first sight, seem to favour the 
ignorant delusion that judgment of pictures 
was altogether a matter of opinion, and that 
among men of general intelligence, one man’s 
opinion is just as good as another’s. Than such 
a conclusion, however, nothing could be more 
superficial ; and it was this puerile conclusion 


and to some extent still is, in this country 
—a di to the national intelligence, and 
a burden under which only the inherent vigour 
of British Art could have enabled it success- 
fully to struggle to its present creditable posi- 
tion. Two men might each see one side of 
what you } pone the one black and the other 
white, and each might go away convinced that 
the side he did not see was exactly like what 
he did. But would any man out of Bedlam 
maintain that there was no standard by which 
it could be proved that both were right or both 
perhaps partially wrong, as from the want of 
exact knowledge and study the one might call 
very yellow white, and the other use the 

»pular word black to describe dark green. 
Ve know the illustration will limp if pushed 


| these qualities—which are characterised 
| tively as materiality or spirituality, as literal or 
| mental or poetic—in pictures, and it is what is 
| called their artistic combination—that is, fusin 


pepelee but 


| readers through this exhibition, with only 


that made Art criticism continue what it .was— | 


much farther, but to this extent it seems to 


intelligence, and from using different standards 
each may a a with = parse 
that it is or according to hi ; 

ey contain both kinds of 
merits or defects, although the testor could 
only discover those to which his own standard 
was applicable. An artist and a poet can both 


influenced by, nor, indeed, to know much about, 
those qualities of Art which first address them- 
selves to the professional instincts of the artist ; 
and unfortunately there are some artists dea: 
enough to that element of poetry which is 
essential to great pictures. But such one-sided 
vision does not destroy the fact that pictures may 
contain both the ities which neither critic 
saw combined, and the existence or non-exist- 
ence of the qualities is not matter of opinion, 
but matter of fact, as demonstrative as the 
difference between black and white to those 
who can use both standards at once. It would 
be as reasonable to affirm that letters now apart 
would not make words when properly joined, 
as that these half truths, seen by different minds, 
will not make a demonstrable whole truth 
when intelligibly combined. This want of ability 
to combine these has sometimes been a great 
misfortune to the Art and artists of thiscountry ; 
for where they have been so combined, the advan- 
tage to both has been manifest. Few poets, how- 
ever, devote themselves to Art or Art criticism. 
That has been left to one-eyed poetasters or pur- 
blind men of letters, too often unable to see 
either phase of pictures, and who made up b 
vigour of abuse what they wanted in discrimi- 
nating knowledge :— 


“ Where men of judgment creep and feel the way, 
The positive proucunce without dismay.” 


And this “ positivity,” nearly always in error, 
was the bane of Art. It produced nonsense for 
the public, flattery to some artists, and gall and 
wormwood for others, but legitimate criticism, 
never. However we may differ about words 
and their significations, the broad, indisputable 
fact displayed in all paths of mental labour is 
true of Art; so, also, some minds appreciate a 
soul in all things while others only see a body, 
and this difference is carried out often very 
zealously both in Art and criticism. It is 


respec- 


them with the subtle power of geninn—athieb 
give life and immortality to all works of Art; 
| although the higher or highest specimens of 
either class will excite the wonder or the ad- 
| miration of the world, as in the perfect material 
forms of Greek sculpture, or the glorious ex- 
pression of the early painters, beaming from 
| deformities degraded in drawing. By this 
unity of standard we shall attempt to guide 


one request, that they follow no further than 
their judgment approves. It is not concealed 
that our object is not to point out and lament 
defects, unless when some important principle 
appears to be at stake, or to ify with irri- 
table zeal the shortcomings of those who have 
done their best to please and earn a reputation ; 
nor shall envious comment be clothed with the 
subtle style of eens slander—stabbing with 
asmile. Frankly, we wish to make known the 
beauties of the exhibition, in full belief that 
these, not only in thecollection as a whole, but in 
the overwhelming majority of the individual pic- 
tures,more than atone for all defects. In cases 
where want of space compels us to dogmatically 
state opinions without offering reasons, the 
public should, in justice both to themselves 













































such dogmatism by attentive examination of 


a oo, fn 
mong other c often u i 
the Royal Academy, that of partiality is a 


ing the pictures has often been ‘includ ; 


and in reply, some of the injudicious members 


of that body have put in a claim of right to 
the line for the exclusive use of academicians. 
The complaint and claim are alike unwise, be- 
cause, without going into the abstract ques. 
tion, the practical result has been for years 
that, as a rule, the Royal Academy has been 
the most -— and judiciously hung exhibition 
in London. There always will be exceptional 
cases, and some about which men e ually 
honest and impartial may reasonably differ in 
opinion ; and this year the general rule has 
been observed with one marked peculiarity in 
the evident preference for “mental labour,” 
as the quotation in the catalogue has it, over 
mental facility, of which Danby’s beautiful 
a (375), ‘A Shepherd’s Home,’ one 
of the best works of its class in the rooms, 
and Mr. P. H. Calderon’s ‘La Demande en 
Mariage’ (72), also an admirable picture, 
painted with the facility of genius, may be 
taken as specimens in their respective walks. 
The preference which placed these works on the 
ground, for the sake of giving prominence to 
those displaying more mental “labour,” is every- 
where apparent ; and whether this indicates a 
sound or an unsound feature must be left for 
another article. Taking their tendency into 
account, the hanging committee have discharged 
their thankless duty with fidelity, and we shall 
so far follow their guidance, as to commence our 
remarks on the individual pictures with No. 110, 
‘Marie Antoinette in the Temple,’ by A. Et- 
more, R.A., the picture justly selected for the 
post of honour in the | room. The picture 
is small, and consists only of one figure. Ma- 
dame Royal, Duchess d’Angouléme, tells us, 
how with her mother they often went up to the 
tower, because her son went up there too from 
the other side, and she could see him, through a 
chink in the door; and that her mother would 
watch at this chink for hours together, to see 
the child as he passed. Out of this slender 
incident Mr. Elmore has painted ae pic- 
ture, whose ness is meas not by 
quantity of mental labour, but by quality of 
mental thought. In drawing, the hands and 
head are fine, and the attitude is expressive, 
while the flesh is exquisitely painted, and the 
tone and colour of the whole picture are in 
harmonious sympathy with the simple and 
affecting subject. But, chiefly, expression 
gives value to this picture, as a work of high 
Art. It is a deeper reading, and a more tender 
and successful illustration of the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette, from whose sad story Mr. 
Elmore last year extracted his greatest artistic 
triumph. There he evinced a grasp of thought 
and a strength of faculty which placed him in 
the first rank of artistic and pictorial historians. 
This year he has added tenderness of feeling 
and intensity of insight to his former strength 
of pinion, and the outcome is a picture which, 
for all that distinguishes high mental art from 
material worthlessness, has seldom been sur- 
passed. A queen watching through the chink 
of a prison-door, if she might catch a glimpse 
of the shadow of her dungeoned son, is a text 
from which the vanity of human {ness 
might be thundered with effect ; and the spirits 
of the just bending from high might well 
exclaim— A 
“ Ah, poor hamanity ! so frail, so fair 2 
Are the fond visions of thy early days. 

But the noble womanhood of one born to endure 
a crown, is not less worthy of study. Her 
life-story shows how 


* A heart once broken, heals no more.” 
Trusting with all her heart, and strong in self- 





| and the artists, carefully criticise the value of 
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felt innocence, she, as a woman, roved mag- 
nanimously great; and never is she seen more 
nobly woman, than in the oq owt sublimity of 
this sation to her child. She endured the 
desolating hail of tumultuous scorn, and braved 
the fiercest storms of godless passion; but this 
watching reached a higher sphere in the morally 
sublime, and added beauty of soul to one already 
conspicuous for womanly and queenly er. 
These characteristics Mr. Elmore has admirably 
succeeded in rendering; and, while giving her 
a form still beautiful, he has exhausted his 
finer powers on the wonderful expression, the 
maternal earnestness, and anxious gaze depicted 
in her face, revealing for our instruction— 


“The glorious fragment of a fine immortal, 
. + + « glittering in the dust.” 


The simplicity of the treatment is worthy of 
the subject ; and, ~—— not likely to be the 
most popular, it is higher in those qualities 
most difficult to reach of all Mr. Elmore’s 
works. But intense admiration of that beau- 
tiful head does not preclude full appreciation 
of his No. 87, ‘Peace, 1651.’ In many re- 
spects these two pictures are very different, 
even in their artistic qualities, The one is a 
— of expression, and depending upon that 
or its highest attribute; the other is a picture 
where composition becomes the leading charac- 
teristic, and where the chief enjoyment s rin 
from the harmonious unity which a the 
thought, arrangement, expression, and painting 
of the group. The theme is simple, but not 
the more easily treated upon that account. 
The great civil war had closed, and the nation 
had exchanged the moral austerity of the Com- 
monwealth for a king, and that debauchery 
which Mr. Ward has so strongly delineated in 
the death-chamber of its royal chief. A strong 
and stalwart yeoman, who, with honest patri- 
otism, has been fighting the battles of his 
country, comes home, and doffs the habiliments 
of war—an act in which he is assisted by one 
on not inaptly represents the ideal of the 
poe — 


“Her soul, awakening every grace, 
Is all abroad upon her face ;” 
for she is a charming creature, engaged in what, 
to both, is evidently a labour of love. The 
ease and simplicity displayed in her action, as 
she bends to receive the buckler from her 
chosen, are dignified in its reality, and beautiful 
in its rendering, illustrate the full-toned lines 
of Michael Bruce, appended in the catalogue— 
“‘ No longer hosts encountering hosts 
Shall crowds of slain deplore ; 


They hang the helmet in the hall, 
And study war no more.” 


Lines which will carry back the mind with 
vivid power to the opes, and fears, and 
Joys of that great drama in the religious, moral, 
and political struggle of our national history 
— I which would not have been impeded 
by Mr. Elmore preserving the text of his quo- 
tation intact, where the grand old war-symbol 
of the Bible—the “ trumpet ”—has been super- 
seded by the “helmet,” in deference, we pre- 
sume, to the supposed obtuseness of modern 
enlightenment. 
—— Farp’s (A.) picture, No. 247, ‘From 
/awn to Sunset,’ is a domestic reading of the 
Seven Ages of Man.” The subject is, per se, 
rather unfavourable than otherwise for pictorial 
illustration, and it would be difficult to realize 
anything less calculated to afford pleasure in a 
very wide range of subject than a literal pic- 
torial embodiment of Shakspere’s celebrated 
description. But Mr. Faed, catching the glo- 
rious spirit of the theme, has clothed it in 
unwelcome garb, although here, too, it is made 
to tell its tale of deep humility and sorrow. 
The subject, in Mr. Faed’s hands, has 
a deep domestic epic, worked out with mar- 
vellous skill of Art—of Art superior to those 





conventional forms which rule the weaker class 

of minds, which reaches its crowning excellence 

by a the means of its production, and 
res t 


cent: e mind in conscious freedom from 
all else but simple, unsophisticated nature. 
This Art-concealing art has ever been esteemed 


g 
the greatest trophy of success, and in this pic- 


ture the artist 


not only surpassed all 


his former efforts, but has started into a 


new and higher walk of Art—one where 
a creative character of thought breathes living 
lustre over the fascinations of his high powers 
of colour and manipulative dexterity. The sub- 
ject is one of the most touching and impressive 
in the long annals of domestic sorrow. The 
widowed grandame of a cottage home—she who 


pride, and who nursed with, if possible, still 
more loving, certainly with more silken, tender- 
ness those who clung around his knee, and 
called her “grandma”—she the venerated 
tribune of the hearth—is dying. Life’s taper, 
soon to be extinguished by the hand of death, is 
surely gone, although the mourners know it not. 
And as the son sits musing in sorrow o’er the 
heavy stroke, what floods of recollections flit 
across his brain as he sees that shrunk and shri- 
velled hand damped with the cold dew of death, 
and realizes the awful solemnity that departed 
reason cannot dawn anew. ‘The story told by 
this wonderfully-painted hand is indeed a great 
lesson in Art—a lesson which Fuseli taught in 
his ‘ Lazarhouse,’ and all the greatest painters 
have taught in their greatest works—the lesson 
that Art is the increaser of man’s knowledge, 
and the improver of his joys, and not that 
minister of horrors which some artists have 
endeavoured to make it. The father of the 
family sits sad and contemplative—and the 
style in which this head is painted is equal to 
anything by any other British, or, perhaps, we 
might with truth say any other living, artist— 
watching the ebbing life of her to whom he 
owes so much; and although sorrow seems to 
corrode his heart, his look imparts thoughts 
that cannot be revealed—thoughts of a spirit 
bending beneath the bitter blast, yet supported 
while subdued by the faith that time is guiding 
with unerring feet the weary pilgrim to her 
better home. Some of the other figures of 
the picture are equally impressive, and the girl 
kneeling by the bedside is an incident which 
bears the stamp of genius both in treatment 
and conception. The mother is also excellent 
in character; the type of one who would strive 
with smiles of filial bes to make up the want 
a loving widowed heart must have felt, and felt 
increasingly, as feebleness stole over age—a 
woman and a wife belonging to that class in 
humble life, who are better than riches to their 
children, through the invaluable exercise of a 
wisely-regulated love. The boy—sent by some 
relative, on his way from school, to learn the 
old woman’s state—has also character strongly 
marked—perhaps too strongly marked—by con- 
trast with the scene within, and the treat- 
ment is not equal in refinement to the other 
figures, but he tells his tale with vigour; 
while the demeanour of the girl behind him, 
also a visitor of inquiry, marks the very kind 
of difference which is indicated by their respec- 
tive age and sex, although it would have indi- 
cated more complete success to have left the 
contrast less distinctly marked, not in the 
essential element of thought, but in the quality 
of their development. ‘Ihe children in the 
foreground are by no means worthy of the 

other figures in the picture, while, both from 

natural and artistic reasons, they ought to have 

been among the greatest beauties of the scene. 

But no work is perfect, and in consideration 

of the other fi named, and the marvellous 

painting of this exquisite interior, this small 

defect seems as a discord to prepare for the 


watched the manhood of her manly son with | grad 


and full-toned harmony of this best and greatest 
of the artist’s works. It is useless to Se dhe 
the whole details of this picture are admirably 
painted, but there is still room for zealous 
watchfulness a that tendency to black- 
ness from which this artist has been so hap ily 
emerging for the last two seasons—a feelin 
which is not lessened by the two raw blue an 
white sea-pieces hung on either side, as if to 
“blacken” this ve a icture. 

No. 169, ‘Ante-chamber at Whitehall during 
the dying moments of Charles IL.,’ E. M. Wann, 
R.A.,is one of the largest, and, in some respects, 
one of the most important pictures in the rooms. 
It represents in a historic spirit a type of the 
most heartless scenes in the most morally de- 
raded age of English history ; and it does this 
with a strength and vigour of delineation, and a 
fulness of knowledge, such as no other artist 
could have brought to bear upon the subject. 
The story is a sad one, even in the midst of its 
scandalous gaiety. The gallery of Whitehall 
had been crowded on Sunday evening, as usual, 
with the moral refuse of England’s aristocracy. 
The king had spent the evening with three 
women “whose charms,” to quote Macaulay, 
“were the boast, and whose vices were the 
disgrace, of three nations ;” and while Charles 
flirted, a French page sung amorous verses for 
the amusement of the royal party. But the 
king had no appetite for supper, and in the 
morning, when he rose to dress, he staggered, 
shrieked, and fell into the arms of his lord in 
waiting. He was bled on the spot with a pen- 
knife. The news of his illness spread; the 
queen fainted on seeing him, and now the gates 
of Whitehall were closed against all but well- 
known faces. Some bishops were there; and 
on Thursday Bishop Ken thought it "24 to 
speak out and urge the king to — or his 

reat account. The Duke of York was too 
= with probable succession to be deeply 
interested in his royal brother; but the Duchess 
cf Portsmouth, profligate as she was, urged that 
a priest should be secured, as she knew that 
Charles was at heart a Roman Catholic. The 
Duke of York secured Huddlestone, a Bene- 
dictine monk, so ignorant that he could not 
administer extreme unction without instruction. 
The Duke cleared the sick chamber, brought 
in the priest by the back stairs, and adminis- 
tered the rite; but the king had difficulty in 
swallowing the bread, and the door was opened 
to obtain a glass of water to help down the 
wafer. This is the point of time chosen by 
the artist. Some may be unable to restrain 
their wonder that the — of the ‘ Last 
Sieep of Argyle’ should have passed the scene 
enacted by the dying monarch’s bedside— 
Charles attempting to kneel, but could not, 
before the crucifix which Huddlestone was 
holding up before him, with Feversham, Bath, 
and York, as spectators, and the dim glory of 
the sick chamber—for the crowd had been 
turned out into the great hall, and the bril- 
liancy and glare attendant on such a throng. 
But such are the caprices of geniuses; and 
artists, like others, do that best which rises 
spontaneously from their own thoughts. The 
er gallery of Whiteball, crowded with gam- 

lers and debauchees of both sexes, turning all 
that men prize of beauty, wealth, and position 
into curses, through unrestrained license and 
ungovernable passions, is a wide field for the 
display of character. There women, notorious 
for their want of virtue, peers, privy councillors, 
foreign ministers, favourites, and bishops, make 
up the crowd which had just been turned out 
of the chamber of the dying king ; and these 
Mr. Ward has built up into a conspicuous his- 
torical picture, with a rare mastery over some 


of the hi attributes of his art. Other 
artists tnte's are who are more popularly - 
fect, and within certain limits there is truth in 





more complete enjoyment of the high thought 





the remark that concentration in colour is gle 
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weak point of this picture; but we are con- 
tent to accept thought rather than colour when 
both cannot be in the highest state and 
vigour, for that smooth namby- 
which too often passes for finish ; 
perhaps, with Mr. Ward— 

Ths more exact aad curioos us ground 


Is forced for every carat to abate 
As much in value as it wants in weight.” 


byism 
ieving, 


This picture, in many qualities, may be divided 
into two distinct parts, that on the left hand 
of the spectator being in all respects more im- 
pressive, and the difference, even in style of 

inting, curiously enough beginning at the 
Cr hope: From the lawn sleeves to the lady’s 
fan, in the extreme foreground, the brilliant 
magnificence which the artist has so poy 
striven to reach has been all but missed throu 
an excess of equal whites and reds, which with- 
draw the eye from resting with satisfaction on 
the leading incidents—the hand and glass, both 
beautifully painted—and which dazzle the eye 
without inspiring the same sense of voluptuous 
wealth as is inspired by the more subdued 
tones on the other side of the picture. Some 
of the individual figures are fine in character, 
and the artist has never produced a better head 
than that of the old man, lighted by a reflected 
fire-light. 

No 285, ‘Lost and Won—Parable of the 
Prodigal Son,’ J. C. Hoxsey, A., is one of the 
largest and most ambitious of this artist’s 
recent works; and all such earnest attempts 
to redeem Art from the grossness of material 
imitation, into which it has so generally de- 

rated, ought to be hailed with welcome. 
rtists may indeed forget, but posterity will 


not, that 
“ Mind, mind alone, 
The living fountain in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime.” 


A trath to which Mr. Horsley bends in humble 
homage, and which, even where success in 
minor matters is less perfect, will secure appro- 
bation and applause, at one mindless mnaterialities, 
how perfect soever, will be treated as little 
better than neglected lumber. The parable of 
the prodigal son, familiar to all, is here most 
familiarly treated. A worthy-looking old gen- 
tleman comes running forward to embrace his 
son, who is laid in rags upon the bank of the 
road-side, while forward children offer him 
flowers to give the prodigal, and timid girls 
are subdued into silence by the father’s action. 
The mother, we sup an invalid, is brought 
to the old hall-door Oy hired servants, to greet 
her erring boy with kisses. The eldest son 
may be supposed helping in the harvest on the 
far-off field; while the shepherd of the squire 
drives his flock of sheep to the green and plea- 
sant pastures of a most delightsome landscape. 
Tn all this there is honest, consistent, and per- 
haps laborious thought ; and the artist has had 
fu | in view the great abiding truth, that to 
genius there lives and works a soul in all 
things, and in many points he has succeeded in 
infusing his intensity of thought into the de- 
tails of this creditable picture. ‘The drawing 
of the individual figures is always correct, 
sometimes clever; the expressions of the 
various heads are strikingly sustained, without 
ry Sing urly individuslived and contrasted, 
! ve this conspicuous merit of generaliza- 
tion—that almost every one will fancy he or 
she must know those from whom the heads are 
painted, as also the spot from which the land- 
scape was selected. This is the true worth 
d the legitimate scope of composition as a 
principle in Art, not to “make” pictures, as 
some most ignorantly suppose teach, in a 
way which dispenses with the aid of nature, 
and which things, when “ made,” are modest] 
nick-named “compositions.” These are suc 
only in the sense in which a debtor offers his 


creditors three and four-pence in the pound 
instead of twenty shillings ; but in no such 
dishonest sense does Mr. Horsley treat this 
invaluable principle of Art. He finds in it 
that potent power which, th h faithful con- 
verse with individual nature, leads him from 
the individual study to the type of men and 
things,—he wants to embody his individual 
thought ; and it is through the exercise of this 
selecting, rejecting, and discriminating faculty, 
which is the true basis of artistic composition, 
that he has secured that universally familiar 
character to which we have referred. Every- 
body knows the old man’s head, and all feel 
sure that they must have seen the landscape ; 
and although almost every one must be mis- 
taken in this belief, yet the existence of the 
delusion shows the high value of that generali- 
zation to which the artist has attained. In one 
respect the picture is not so successful, for the 
colour is earthy and opaque com with the 
brilliant and transparent sparkle which Mr. 
Horsley sometimes transfuses over his smaller 
and less important works; but with this ex- 
ception, the ‘ Prodigal Son,’ judged from the 
artist’s point of view, is an interesting and 
generally successful work. 2 
There remains, however, the point just indi- 
cated; and the question whether the artist’s 
reading is permissible may at least be tolerated 
as one on which opinions may be divided. We 
have therefore no wish to dogmatize; but as 
the subject is interesting beyond this special 
example, it might seem cowardly to shirk a 
point thus prominently pressed on public atten- 
tion, especially as in the most friendly spirit 
we differ from an artist of undoubted ability 
and reputation. It is not pretended that all 
the parables of Scripture are incapable of this 
species of familiar illustration, because the 
Scottish Harvey, he who painted the ‘ Cove- 
nanters’ and ‘ The Reading of the Bible in the 
Crypt of St. Paul’s,’ also painted a most 
touching reading of the wise and foolish 
builders—children building houses with shells 
on a sandy, rocky sea beach. It is conceded 
then that some of the bles may be brought 
within this style of familiar illustration; but 
there seems to us a broad distinction suggested 
by the parables themselves, which places those 
to which such distinction applies beyond the 
ale of familiar pictorial representation ; and 
in this class is included that of the prodigal 
son. A story set forth to teach what man may 
do for man, or what he might, could, or should 
do for himself, may not unreasonably be de- 
lineated through the medium of men and 
material things, although even then it fails to 
challenge attention as illustrating Ae parable 
intended, and is at best only accepted as plea- 
sant because unexpected embodiment of the 
old truth; but it may well be doubted whether 
atruth brought down to primitive minds by 
incident meant to teach the unsearchable love 
of the Great Father for his erring children—a 
truth so overwhelming in its mystery that the 
strongest and highest human affections can but 
dimly indicate the unknowable, spiritual sub- 
limities of the reality,—it may well be doubted 
whether such a truth, so exclusively within the 
spiritual in conception, action, essence, and 
result, can be wisely or worthily represented 
through the most perfect of human types. 
Who, without the catalogue, or some extrinsic 
knowledge, would conjecture from this picture, 
admirable as it is, that it was an illustration of 
the great parable? This is not the fault of the 
painter, but the failing of the subject. Purel 
spiritual truth cannot be materially represented; 
and on this subject the ancient masters are no 
authority for modern artists. They painted in 
an age when the highest spiritual truths could 
0 + be preached to the people through the 
medium of human forms and actions; but even 
then the essential Father was seldom clothed in 


human form, and never, so far as we remem 
treated with social familiarity. Neither _ 
suppose that Mr. Horsley has approached this 
subject with irreverence; and our ment is 
that on general principles truths predicated to 
us concerning the Father of all, and which 
only in accommodation to human weakness, are 
taught by means of human incident or feeli 
cannot come within the circle of pictorial re- 
resentation, and least within that circle of 
amiliar treatment which the feeling used for 
the original illustration presents. What is 
taught —— the ways of man may be, 
but what is hidden within that awful sphere 
surrounding the Eternal cannot be, within the 
scope of man’s material embodiment. Facts 
and ideas that will or will not paint may be 
subjects for dispute in other walks of know- 
ledge or imagination, or of what the school- 
men among theologians call “adaptation ;” but 
it can never be seriously asserted that a human 
mind can grasp the love or anguish of the 
Infinite, even when that is taught by reference 
to human feelings; and these unfathomable 
mysteries are best understood, and most fully 
realized, from the simple sublimity of the dress 
in which they were first arrayed. As already 
stated, we have entered on this subject from 
no wish, even in appearance, to depreciate the 
merit of Mr. Horsley’s picture, but solely 
because that picture seemed to invite attention 
to the question of what is and what is not the 
— domain of pictorial art, especially in 
religious or quasi-religious subjects. But to 
return to Mr. Horsley’s picture; if we might 
hint a fault or hesitate dislike to any parts of 
a picture which in itself deserves so general 
approbation, it would be the seeming anomaly 
which makes the father appear to Be coming 
out of the picture to embrace his son, who is 
on the bank a good way within it: so at least 
it looks to us, and we can only hope, for both 
the artist’s and the picture’s sake, that that 
may arise from some singular optical illusion 
in which others do not even partially share. 
No. 98. ‘George Herbert at Bemerton,’ W. 
Dyce, R.A. George Herbert’s life was a 
poem, and, like all men great in their - 
ness, “ he has as well as built the ‘Temple.’” 
Spending childhood under the watchful eye of 
a tender mother, he left home to pursue a calm, 
pious, and diligent career at Cambridge ; even 
in the morning of that short day of his life he 
seemed to be marked out to become the care 
of heaven, and while others were engaged in 
riot and dissipation, he sat in his chamber, 
peaceful in his own thought, ae the 
glories of the star-lit sky, or making the air 
melodious with his overflowing praise. Like 
Milton, Herbert was passionately fond of music. 
His wit, to use his own expression, “was like 
a penknife in too sharp a s eath, too sharp for 
his body.” His marriage was singular. His 
dear friend Danvers had nine daughters, but 
he had his deloved daughter Jane, and because 
she was so, he often spoke to Herbert about 
marrying her. She was deeply in love with 
him or having seen him, from her father’s 
description; and although Danvers died before 
Jane and Herbert met, some mutual friend 
brought about an introduction, and “love 
never did his work more eye nor in more 
masterly manner, than on this occasion.” In 
three days they married, and as Walton says 
so beautifully, “the eternal Lover of mankind 
made them happy in each other’s mutual and 
equal affections, and thus begot in them such 
a mutual love, and joy, and content, and such 
daily obligingness to each other, as still added 
sob new affluence to the former fulness of 
these divine souls as was only improvable in 
heaven, where they now enjoy it.” In the 
midst of this holy joy he left Layton for the 
vi of Bemerton ; and there he began his 
short but beautiful career, and his daily toil 
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“to remember the forgotten.” His first 
po was, “ Keep thy heart with all diligence ;” 
and he lived as well as preached this theme. 
As he mused on the banks of the silent flowing 
river, heaven became vocal around him; now 
he heard “ church bells beyond the stars,” and 
then “ the sound of glory ringing in his ears ;” 
and then he would sing such beautiful hymns 
and anthems “as the angels and he are now 
singing together,” to quote the words of 
Walton. It is in one of these holy ecstacies 
that the artist has depicted the author of the 
“Temple;” and the beautiful stanza of the 

t, which may be said to describe his own 
right and sunny life— 

“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die,”— 

is appended to the catalogue, as the motto to 
the picture. There could have been few finer 
subjects of its class, and, in some important 
respects, there never was any such subject 
more perfectly worked out by an artist. The 
drawing and painting of those grand old 
trees are absolutely wonderful, while the fore- 
ground, the grass, the wild flowers, and the 
weeds, defy description in the literal perfec- 
tion of the delineation. For these qualities 
Mr. Dyce deserves, as he will receive, the 
admiration of all competent to express an 
opinion, and of none more than of artists, who 
know what he has overcome, and how much 
he has achieved. The means by which this 
success has been reached, although secondary 
to the result, are not unimportant to artists; 
with these means the public have no imme- 
diate concern. Looking at this picture as a 
specimen of painting—that is, from the studio 
point of view—it seems to us not to be balf 
80 laborious as at first sight appears; and 
whether Mr. Dyce has adopted that plan or 
not, certain it is that this kind of detail and 
quality of work can be secured by water colour 
on an oil yor with a rapidity and success 
which will astonish those who have never 
attempted this method of working out details. 
If any artist will carefully copy a good 
study of trees in water colours upon an oil 
grounded canvas or panel, he will be as- 
tonished to find how near it comes to the 
qualities which Mr. Dyce has produced in this 
most wonderfully minute picture; while the 
probabilities are that unless the shadows are 
carefully kept clear and warm in tone, the 
experiment will have very much of that rather 
black and — cold look which is the 
most conspicuous fault of Mr. Dyce’s picture. 
Although any one may satisfy himself of this 
1 experiment, it by no means follows that 

tr. Dyce adopted the method, and if these 
trees, and ivy leaves, and , and wild 
flowers, be all pointed in oils from nature, 
without the aid of photography or water 
colours, then must this picture be considered 
by artists, as it ought to be esteemed by the 
public, a still more marvellous triumph of 
manipulative success and skill. But it awakens 
another feeling of doubt. Is it George Her- 
bert at Bemerton, or trees at Bemerton, with 
Herbert introduced? In the whole scope of 
thought and working out, the figure is evidently 
subordinate to the landscape, and especially 
the trees; and few among the thousands who 
view this work ever mention Herbert when 
they examine the picture, but reserve their 
admiration for, and bestow it on, the trees and 
wild flowers. This is surely a cardinal mis- 
take in the working out of the artist’s idea, 
if, indeed, he did not paint the trees for their 
own sake, and then introduce the poet as an 
after thought, for the sake of a title, 
Nee 18 more than possible; but taking it to 

Pie the title says it is, this defect in the 
realization of the artist’s idea involves the 





whole principle of that style which Mr. Dyce 
has adopted, in exchange for the grander and 
more consistent creed of his earlier artistic 
career. Optically and mentally it would be 
impossible, if the eye of either artist or spec- 
tator was steadily fixed on Herbert, that the 
be leaves on stately trees could also be seen 
with microscopic clearness beyond a circle to 
which the rays of vision could not reach; 
and to speak photographically, Mr. Dyce has 
found his focus not in the holy singer, but in 
the centre of the trees, putting the figure— 
that is, according to the catalogue, the picture— 
in subordination to its accessories, which one 
would suppose must necessarily, naturally, and 
artistically, be of mere secondary importance. 
There are other parts of this picture—the 
clouds, for example, which are softened into 
hardness—laboured till they have become so 
unvapoury that if not paint they would cer- 
tainly fall not in showers, but in luwnps: we 
have thus dwelt upon this work because it 
is one full of captivating qualities, based on 
what we believe to be false principles. Of 
Mr. Dyce’s other picture, No. 289, ‘ Portrait, 
name unknown,’ very little requires to be said, 
because it has nothing to make the principles 
on which it is produced attractive, and, there- 
fore, its influence will be unfelt. It is not 
a portrait in the sense intended in the cata- 
logue, being statuesque in all its characteristics, 
both of drawing and colour. 

No. 180, ‘ Consolation,’ A. Sotomon, is, for 
many excellent qualities, one of the best pic- 
tures in the exhibition. Nothing, with the 
single exception of Elmore’s ‘Marie Antoinette,’ 
excels it, in either purity of colour, or tender- 
ness of feeling, or simplicity of general style. 
A poor Normandy mother, we presume, 
lost her baby ; and, as she plys her distaff, 


“ Nursing the sweet wormwood of her sorrow,” 


a lonely woman, clad in the habit of her reli- 


gious order, enters, on a visit of ——a su 


and kindness beams, not from her beautif 
face alone, but appears to radiate from the 
simple modesty of her whole demeanour. The 
expression of the bereft mother, as she 

on her empty cradle, is touching, without being 
overstrained, while the drawing of the details, 
and the painting of the whole picture, is a long 
step in advance of anything ever previously 
done by this popular artist. His scene from 
‘Le Malade Imaginaire,’ No. 464, has a strong 
dash of rather coarse humour, which may be 
more attractive to the multitude; but if he 
wants to build up his fame, he should forsake 
the latter, and betake himself to the style of 
his ‘ Consolation.’ 

An artist, hitherto comparatively unknown, 
has produced one of the most important pic- 
tures in the exhibition, and certainly ¢he most 
promising work of the season, from among 
those that can be looked on as the pi eo 
coming men of English Art. The su ject of 
Mr. E. Crowe’s picture, No. 328, is ‘ Slaves 
waiting for Sale, Richmond, Virginia,’ and the 
appalling guilt of that accursed system was 
never more successfully depicted, and all the 
more successfully, that its most hideous horrors, 
even those of the auction mart, have been indi- 
cated rather than portrayed. What we take 
to be a whole family sits there for sale, ran 
along a seat, and dressed in their holiday 


attire. The look of settled sadness on the face’ 


of the mother, as she nurses her baby, the low, 
unintellectual type of the boy, who sits beyond, 
the ex ion of the elder girl, = to 
keep the temper of the younger child from be- 
coming fretful, and the look of suffused indig- 
nant scorn, mingled with defiance, shown in 
the expression and bearing of the father, are 

werful examples of a rare power in Art— 
hat of successfully and discriminately repre- 
senting the inward actuality and outward 





expression of phases of mental thought and 
human passion. This success Mr. Crowe has 
undoubtedly achieved, and he has also achieved 
another, although of mere secondar impor- 
tance—the power of representing with facilit 
and fulness feelings which he comprehen 
with distinctness. In truth, this is the great 
secret of successful development in any walk 
of mental labour. The cause of half the failures 
among artists is their want of this clear-seeing 
of their own ideas. They float like a dim haze 
through their minds, and what they cannot 
distinctly see with their mind’s eye, can never 
be rendered, through any medium of communi- 
cation, otherwise than as dull and hazy to 
others. In writing, no author will ever make 
clear to others what his own mind does not 
clearly see and fully comprehend ; and artists 
are authors, who write with brushes instead of 
pens. This quality of clear-sightedness Mr. 
Crowe has displayed in an eminent degree, not 
less in the despicable character he has infused 
into these whipper-snapper, fire-eating, soul- 
driving Yankees, than in the emotions so natural 
to the degraded victims of their avarice and 
cruelty; and we leave this picture, with the 
confident expectation that the artist, although 
hitherto all but unknown, is able, if he will it, 
to make for himself a position in what Bacon 
called “ the garden of great intellects.” 

In No. 335, ‘ The Parting Cheer,’ H. O’Nzt, 
A., has written a great book, overflowing 
with the depth and dignity of human nature— 
a book that requires to be read in detail, and 
most amply will it repay the labour. But it is 
a book taking the form of a diary, rather than 
of a history wherein the leading incidents are 
brought more vividly out by the subordination 
of the general details. But to drop the figure, 
for there are few things more dangerous than 
an analogy, this ‘ Parting Cheer’ contains as 
—_ incidents and as many excellent heads as 
would have made three pictures of the same 

bject ; and, as pictures, all the three would 
robably have been the better for the change. 
t would take a page of the Art-Journal to go 
over and do justice to the wilderness of fine 
= expression displayed in this work, 
and the tax upon space sight unduly trench 
upon the attention of readers, and yet not ade- 
quately set forth the merits of the details of the 
picture. But this is an amount of tribute 
which cannot be afforded to any work, however 
full of character and talent; and as the de- 
scription of one or two incidents would be like 
severing the limbs from the body, we can only 
recommend readers to go and carefully study 
the picture for themselves. 

For the depth and dignity of high-class 
colour, F. Goopa’s, A., No. 203, ‘ The First- 
born,’ is, beyond all question, the greatest, 

dest work in the exhibition, and it may 
well be questioned whether, in its own class 
and school, any recent British artist has sur- 
passed this picture in these qualities. It is 
not the school of Mulready, who is undoubtediy 
the greatest philosophic colourist—if we may 
so express it—that is, he has the clearest in- 
sight into the higher principles of colour, of 
any British artist since the days of Reynolds, 
if, indeed, he really was an exception; but this 
colour of Goodall’s has a quality of its own— 
a quality which appears to have been acquired 
t strong perception from without, rather 
than the gushing flow of his own inherent 
power as a colourist. The grandeur has come 
too suddenly to inspire perfect confidence. 
We can ouly hope that the presence of a 
fountain, concealed within, has broken crust, 
and will now pour forth a continuous stream, 
to refresh the arid wastes of paint with the 
beauties of dignified colour. : 

What this change would accomplish, will be 
best understood by comparing No. 207, ‘Dinah’s 
Prayer,’ by J. Bostock, in many respects an 
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admirable pistes, with this ‘First-born’ by 
Mr. Good By itself, the ‘ Prayer’ would 


have been no bad specimen of painting, and | 


compared with many others in the exhibi- 
tion it is even res 
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| 
cherish and dwell on the pale and tremulous | 


gladness of the wife, as she exclaims, 
* Great God, he’s safe, the battle’s won.” 


—— 


been the study of the artist. No. 239. « Bun. 
yan in Bedford Jail,’ by AtexanpeR Joun. 
ston, is the latest, and also one of the most 
effective illustrations of Bunyan’s personal 


le in colour, but because | Such are the feelings this picture evokes, and the | history, depicting, as it does, one of the most 


of this character the contrast between the utter | working out of many of the details is commen- | interesting episodes of a long and interesting 


absence of the sensation of paint in the ‘First- | surate with the selection of the subject. The | life. Twelve years, 

energy of character, and broad and vigorous | 

pues of the man’s head, is a great step in ad- | 
or 


born,’ and the forward display of the pigments 
in thé ‘Prayer,’ is more striking evidence 
of the ve high style of colour achieved by 
Mr. Goodall in this picture. So far as it is 

liar it seems to be the solid grandeur of 
talian depth, seen through a haze of French 
brilliancy ; and the result is a striking compound 
of breadih, richness, and reality, as distinguished 
from literalism. But colour is not the only 
excellence of this picture. The drawing of 
the parts, and what artists call the modelling— 
that is, the rounding of the head and arms of 


the mother and of the baby who nestles in her | 
bosom—as well as the feeling and look of | 
mothérly tenderness in the head, and thrown | 
over the whole figure, make this picture more | 

Mr. Goodall’s | 
ional reputation, The other picture by | 


than sufficient to carry forward 


this artist is No. 290, ‘The School of Sultan 


Hassan, at Cairo,’ where the urchins are squatted | 
in Eastern fashion on a carpet, and where the 


characters of teachers and taught are clearly 
rendered. The colour here too is fine, but 
the only other picture in the exhibition ap- 
— this quality of tone, that is freedom 
rom the sense of paint, is poor in almost every 
other respect—it is No. 426, ‘Guido painting 
Cenci in Prison,’ by J. L. Reimy, and is hung 
igh in the room. 

‘The Hunted Slaves,’ No. 59, by R. Ans- 
peut, A., is a large picture, and just now the 
mere representation of an American slave-hunt 
cannot fail to be doubly interesting. Among 
other ways of getting swiftly and surely down 
the broad road of this world, some of the baser 
sort in the southern states keep and hire out 
bloodhounds for hunting slaves, and it is one 
of these hunts which forms the subject of this 


icture, U with incessant shouts and bel- 
wings, which load the troubled air, the fiendish 
owners slip their hellhounds on the poor slaves’ 


track. From vale to southern swamp the 
hideous yell cries out for vengeance as truly as 
the pa slaves’ prayer, and the cries of both 
are being answered, 


“ Tear from the murderer's hand the bloody rod, 
And teach the trembiing nation—Thou art God,” 


has long been the voice of all subject to the 
sway of that scourge and proud oppression; but 
the curse is being broken, may it not be with 
horrors which only slavery could engender or 
consummate. So far the subject is opportune 
and interesting, and the style of treatment is 
also calculated to attract attention and speak 
home to every heart. A slave chased through 
the silent gloom of nature’s night, has, with his 
wife, been tracked to one of those recking 
marshes which exhale contagious vapours ; but 
in —e has not forgotten the necessity of 
self. . With the energy of despair be 
plys a hatchet against the three bloodhounds 
that have brought the fugitives to bay, while 
the terrified wife seems, with trembling ear- 
nestness, to repeat the prayer— 


“On me, on me, exhaust your rage.” 


But victory se | waits on justice. The 
slave has already laid one pursuer low, and a 

painted as Ansdell has never before painted 
the texture of a mastiff, is sprawling in its gore, 
while another is evidently about to receive the 
short sharp cut of death. The lifted arm, 
neryed with the might of terror, will evident! 
soon become their joint deliverer ; and while it 
will be harmless invention to suppose him 


_ it requires neither heart nor imagination to 





speaking in thunder when the deed is done,” | 


vance for Ansdell, and the entire male re is 
form for which this artist’s works have hitherto 
furnished little preparation to the public mind. 
Had the colour and painting of the flesh 
been equal to those displa vo ¢ on the head of 
this slave, the picture mn have been a still 

ter triumph in this higher walk in Art. 
Tnfortunatel such high equality is not main- 
tained, for the style of the female figure is 
small in drawing compared to that of the male 
—a difference which is not one dependent on op- 
position of sex or on dissimilarity of action, but 
a difference produced by the contrast of an 
essential diversity of styles, the one being 
feeble and mean by contrast with the other, 
which is large and vigorous. Neither are the 
other dogs drawn or painted with the felicity 
and power displayed in the dying mastiff; but, 
as a whole, it is a picture where the general 
simplicity and form of treatment are so in unison 
with the nature of the thought as to leave 
their joint impress on the memory for ever. 
Not certainly one of those which, as 


“ A thing of beauty, is a joy for ever ;” 


but as one of those telling representations 
which, after being seen, can never be forgotten 
even by those who least admire the artistic or 
technical achievement. Mr. Ansdell’s other 
ictures, No. 376, ‘ Going to the Lodge,’ and 
No. 538, ‘Old Friends,’ cannot be compared 
with his ‘ Slave-hunt,’ in any of the higher quali- 
ties of Art, although they will probably find 
abundance of admirers among those interested 
in such subjects. The sunlight breaking on 
the hills in the Highland landscape is a good 
specimen of this artist’s powers of painting 
landscape backgrounds, and his style of paint- 
ing animals is already sufficiently appreciated. 

Perhaps few men have furnished more con- 
genial food for thought to artists than Bunyan ; 
and certainly sate Saendien to what is desig- 
nated by that strange compound of contradic- 
tions, the religious world. Eminently pictorial 
himself, he successfully appeals to minds of 
kindred tendencies; and while this is looking 
from the painter’s stand-point, the phase of 
Bunyan’s works that appeals to artists, the 
circumstances of his life, with the dim halo 
which the shadow of the times casts upon 
the history of the great dreamer, are, in almost 
all respects, such as naturally lay siege to 
minds hovering on the outskirts of the grander 
themes of Art, and yet most sensitively alive 
to the pictorial value of scenes, circumstances, 
thoughts, and beauties, sufficiently distinct to 
be realizable with fervour, and sufficiently 
remote to gain, rather than lose, by that play 
of imagination in the disposition of details, 
which so fatally cramps those who attempt to 
grapple with less remote or more sae 

nown authors and subjects. Whether these 
be the feelings which have guided artists or 
not, certain it is that Bunyan and his works 
have received a oe large share of artistic 
illustration. Still, these never pall on public 
feeling, sensitive as that is to repetition on so 
many other themes and authors—a difference 
which shows the deep and powerful hold 
which the story of the Bedford tinker has 


'Y | on the popular mind of England. With him, 


as with Shakspere, the people never tire of 
illustrations from their works; and even more 
than the personal history of the bard of Avon, 
has the admirable life of the great pilgrim 








é he tells us, he was in 
prison, and during portions of this incarce- 
ration his blind daughter visited him, and 
worked as she could, while her father thought, 


| drawn with a largeness of style and a decision of | wrote, or assisted his child to keep her knit. 


ting in order. One of these visits forms the 
subject of this picture; and to say that the 
artist has well succeeded in realizing the 
grandeur of the father, and the simplicity 
and blindness of the child, is no mean praise. 
As a picture, the treatment is equally success- 
ful, being broad in style, and brilliant but not 
meretricious in colour; so that, taken as a 
whole, it is one of the best pictures which the 
artist has yet produced, and it looks, from 
its disposition of light and shadow, and its 
ae Poe contrast in character, as if 
it nD ng with the prospect of being 
reduced to black and white, under the trans- 
lating skill of the engraver. Whether it be so 
we cannot tell; but few pictures which have 
been exhibited this season will engrave better 
than this ‘Bunyan and his Daughter in the 
Interior of Bedford Jail.’ Of the other picture 
exhibited by Mr. Johnston, No. 494, ‘ Love’s 
Language,’ less requires to be said; first, be- 
cause the —— is less important in its theme, 
in every way less important as a picture, and 
as a specimen of the artist’s higher powers, 
both in thought and colour. An amiable young 
a looking rather soft, and his lady-love 
looking very modest, as he may be supposed to 
be, diffusing the fragrance of his love over her 
timid but thirsting soul, is, of course, a de- 
lightful idea to dwell on, and its embodiment 
cannot but, if reasonably well done, be a very 
pleasant picture, and that success Mr. John- 
= hag reached i ——_ then, it is mere 
y-play, compared with the higher grapplin 

with thought demanded by ’ subject like 


—. 

o. 66, ‘Gossips at a Well,’ is the only pic- 
ture exhibited by J. Puiiar, R.A. ; and there 
are some reasons for supposing that it has not 
been all painted very recently. The subject is 
Spanish, of the artist’s best type, and the 
figures and expressions introduced tell the 
story with great success. Some men—one of 
them a muleteer—meet two buxom girls at a 
Spanish fountain, and one of these men com- 
mences a badinage, which, as Hudibras says, 


** Needs not cost an ounce of sense, 
But only pertinacious impudence,” 


to carry on the nonsense which both parties so 
evidently enjoy. But the women have also 
their notions of propriety, even in pera 
and the beautiful head of the one half hidden 
by the feigned dignity assumed by her com- 
panion, seems to say— 

*“ To the point, and quickly. 


These winding circumstances in relation 
Seldom environ truth.” 


A retort which the muleteer evidently with- 
draws his cigar from his mouth, to answer with 
leering jest. Some other figures in the back- 
ground are also full of character, as the old 
woman who pays her daily visit to the 
fountain. The subject, therefore, is of com- 
paratively small account, and the glory of the 
picture is in that quality which we showed, 
at the commencement of this article, would 
be most attractive to artists; and for this 
excellence of artistic development it has no 
equal in the exhibition. A striking evidence 
of the facility of genius pervades every touch. 
While the proofs of mental “labour” are 
nowhere seen, the presence of that mental 
power which finds outlet in doing everything 


— 
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well with ease, is everywhere apparent, and the 
marvellous command exercised over vehicles 
and brushes is astounding. Nor is he less 
successful in his power 0 colour, which, for 
clearness, beauty, and effective adaptation to 
the subject, is as fully manifested in this 
picture as in any he has ever produced. The 
secret of Mr. Phillip’s great success in both 
colour and manipulation is his evident power 
of drawing with his brush. Every touch pro- 
duces the form he wants, neither more nor 
less; and this gives a quality of expression to 
his manipulation which never can secured 
by those whose brushes only colour what re- 
uires to be drawn by some previous process. 
This facility, too, imparts to his pictures that 
clearness and sparkle so characteristic of these 
‘Gossips at a Well,’ for he, like all great colour- 
ists, secures brilliancy by painting as much as 
possible at once. 

‘The Parting of Lord and Lady Russell,’ 
C. W. Corz, R.A., No. 103, is a picture 
which contains some fine passages of thought. 
An extract from Lord John Russell’s life of 
his great ancestor tells us, in other words, 
what was long before known—that this heroic 
pair parted in silence, their grief —_ too 

at for utterance ; and to attempt to depict 
eelings on canvas which could find no fit 
expression in words, was a bold thing for an 
artist of established a to attempt. 
Mr. Cope has not dared, but he has succeeded, 
at least in the more difficult head of the two, 
the expression of Lady Russell, which, for the 
intense mental anguish thrown into it, has 
very seldom been equalled. The other parts 
of the picture, both figures and still life, are 
reasonably well arranged, drawn, and painted ; 
but instead of going over these in detail, there 
is a question raised by the prevailing tone of 
this and some other pictures, which may be 
taken up with more propriety here than else- 
where. It cannot be denied that the colour 
of this picture is dark and heavy, wanting that 
air and reality which is so much more desir- 
able in easel pictures; and if a similar ten- 
dency be found in the works of Dyce and Ward 
—although in the latter less conspicuously this 
year than some two or three years ago—there 
must be something comnion to these artists, 
so different in other respects, which so visibly 
influences their tone of colour all in one direc- 
tion. Mr. Dyce’s light-coloured pictures are 
no exception, because lightness does not de- 
-~- that heaviness produced by opacity of 
shadow, which makes even the lightest pictures 
look black and dingy. That influence we 
believe to be practice in fresco- painting. 
Although alike in no other respect, in feeling, 
style, or thought, they have been, or still 
are, painting frescoes; and to this we ascribe 
that peculiarity of colour which now, or has re- 
cently, distinguished their easel pictures. Nor 
is it difficult to see how fresco-painting should 
produce this tendency. These must be painted 
many degrees darker—to allow for drying— 
than they are meant to be when finished, and 
the tones fit for an oil picture when finished, 
would in fresco, when dry, be utterly feeble 
and insipid. Minds habituated to think in 
the darker pees are apt to carry their 
daily style of practice into easel pictures, for 
which the depth and blackness necessary for 
effect in frescoes, when dry, is wholly unfitted. 
Opacity in shadow in these oil pictures springs 
from the same root, and it may be some con- 
solation to find a reasonable ground for what 
cannot but be seen as in itself a great defect. 
If artists who are habituated to fresco, would 
Contrive to paint successfully in oil, they must 
leave the regions and thoughts of fresco behind 
them; although only minds of the highest 
power can successfully reach this high quality 
of abstraction from what is left, and concen- 
tration on what is in hand. Mr. Cope’s other 





i. Nos. 126 and 140, although small, are 
th cleverly painted ; but there is nothing in 
either sufficiently important to warrant detailed 
notice, and the criticism applied to the large, 
applies also to the small ones, in colour. 

Sm Epwin Lanpseer’s name is a tower of 
strength, and anything coming from his pencil 
will certainly command popular attention ; but, 
for the last two or three years, the works of 
this artist have borne witness to the truth that 
artistic strength does not last for ever, and that 
there comes a time to all minds when—if 
they live long enough—they live on the past. 
There perhaps never has been, in the history of 
British Art, a longer or more successful reign 
than that which this artist has enjoyed, and 
well has he won and worn public applause ; for 
never, since the fabled maiden drew her fabled 
lover’s head, in outline, in the far-back ages, 
has there been, so far as is known, an artist 
who could compete with Sir Edwin Landseer 
as a painter of dogs—and, perhaps, deer may be 
added to dogs. But his horses, although more 
artistic than any other animal-painter could 
produce—for Sir Edwin composes and paints 
even horses with the feeling of a poet—have 
been far inferior to his canine quadrupeds ; 
and, while the ‘Shepherd’s Grave’ and ‘Chief 
Mourner,’ and many kindred works, will last 
for ever, it may be questioned whether even 
the best of his horses will outlive the admiration 
of the next generation—except in those pictures 
where the extraordinary dexterity of manipu- 
lation, the all but perfect rendering of texture, 
the admirable colour, and the charms of high- 
class compositions, will always make them 
pictures appreciated by the public, and highly 
valuable to artists. He has painted animals, 
challenges and combats, and fatal duels, and 
spearing otters; and his high position has 
secured for these pictures—which no other 
British artist could have painted—distinguished 
eager but, notwithstanding this, Sir 

win Landseer is essentially great only in 
subjects in repose, when he can bring the 
mellow influence of his poetic feeling to redeem 
the meanest subject from the mass of common 
things, and elevate its reproduction into an 
impressive work of Art. It is this power in 
repose which radiates No. 135, ‘The Shrew 
Tamed,’ as with a mental sunbeam ; and which, 
in spite of its odd character, and its hard title, 
makes this one of the best pictures painted 
by him for years. The subject is poor 
enough, and there is nothing very interesting 
in the mode of representation. A young lady 
has tamed her beautiful mare, and lays down 
beside it on a bed of straw, and, with uplifted 
hand, is prepared to prattle with the temper 
she has subdued. In ordinary hands, there is 
nothing in this for a picture; and yet Sir 
Edwin Landseer has made a high-class picture 
out of it; and, although admirably painted, 
especially the horse, that is not the attraction 
so much as the gentle calmness which genius 
has diffused, with the power of fascination, over 
a subject that had literally nothing to com- 
mand attention. This has always been the 
artist’s peculiar power ; and, while others have 
been more successful in “action,” he has had 
few equals, and no superiors, for pictures, even 
of horses, in repose. His three large drawings 
of deer—studies, we presume, in the Marquis 
of Breadalbane’s Highland deer-forest, are 
works peculiarly the painter’s own, and charm- 
ing works they are ; but their gizong points will 
be more appreciated by artists, and those who 
delight in sketches, than by the general public, 
who estimate finish as more valuable than mere 
thought. Yet, noble as are some of his best 
works, and long as he has reigned supreme in the 
world of publishers and prints, even he can 
scarcely regret that the public, through his aid, 
among others, have begun to appreciate, in a 
higher degree, what formed the chief attraction 





of his dogs; and that the more than half-human 
expression, so successfully infused into them, 
should now, in a more perfect style, be increas- 
ingly appreciated in that human form to which 
human expression more properly belongs. The 
artist was not responsible; but that p 
is highly to be commended which begins to 
refer the great or tender doings of humanity 
the reflex of these through any of the brute 
creation, however gloriously painted. 

No. 309, ‘George Stephenson at Darlington, 
1823,’ A. RayKLey, is a picture well char 
with a kind of strength which is making 
itself, year by year, more strongly felt, in the 
exhibition. It is the reverse of showy; 
but, like the words of a thinking man, 
Mr. Rankley’s — have a weight and 
solidity of thought, combined with a quality of 
painting, which make them peculiarly the 
artist’s own, without any great out look 
of novelty, either in subject-matter or style of 
treatment. The subject of this No. 309 is 
simple enough. George Stephenson was em- 

loyed, in early railway times, to survey for the 
arlington and Newcastle Railway, and the 
late Edward Pease, of Darlington, being one 
of the warmest and most enlightened sup- 
porters of the scheme, Stephenson not unfre- 
uently — the evenings with him, after the 

y’s work was done. On one of these occa- 
sions he found the Misses Pease, two yo 
Quaker ladies, working at embroidery ; me | 
as Stephenson knew something of almost every- 
thing, he was quite aw fait at such needlework. 
He learned it when acting as engine-man, work- 
ing the pitmen’s button holes y fire-light, at 
night ; and he at once began to give the yo 

ies a lesson in that, as it appears, very usef 
accomplishment. Stephenson is represented 
as rm interested in his effort, while the 
pupils look on, in 

** Manner gently firm and nobly plain,” 


types of modest simplicity and gentle becom- 
ingness. The dress of "haan oan ladies 
is one of the most striking parts of the picture, 
—so different are they from all the other 
female figures in the exhibition; and how 
much more charmingly simple it is difficult 
to describe fully in words. The .frt.Journal 
does not aspire to chronicle those tawdry vul- 
garities which, month by month, are heralded 
as “fashions,” and by which the fair sex, with 
devoted self-sacrifice, destroy, and make ridicu- 
lous, the last and most perfect forth-putting of 
creative power—the form of woman. But, 
without aspiring to that seat of power, we may 
be allowed to say that, for all the higher pur- 
of Art, the plain dresses of these “ plain 
riends” are many times more beautiful and 
becoming than the absurdities which disfigure 
so many other female forms in these rooms ; 
and who seem little aware how much they de- 
tract from their womanly beauty by the “at- 
tractions” of fashion. Everywhere the com- 
laint is among artists that the monstrosities of 
emale attire are vitiating evesything in modern 
Art, public taste included, because it is im- 
possible children can become alive to the forms 
and claims: of beauty, whose mothers and 
nurses, through dress, delight in a 
the goddess of ugliness, each for herself, an 
Mr. Rankle has done some service to Art, in 
recalling the attention of artists, and the 
public, to the fact that simplicity of dress is 
the best adornment of female beauty. Mr. 
Pease, and the details of this picture, are also 
inted with that quiet power so conspicuous 
in this artist’s works; and there might be less 
unlikely speculations than a well-directed effort 


to get this picture engraved. , 
0. 149° ‘A Bedouin Sheikh, Egypt,’ is 
one of three pictures contributed by J. F. 


Lewis, A. others are—No. 266, ‘In 
the Bezestein, El Khan Khalil, Cairo,’ and No. 
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350, ‘ Edfou, U t;’ to say that these 
all display the Pre tee hich have made the 
artist famous, is giving but a faint idea of 
the peculiar qualities and value of these most 
laborious ond clever pictures. Nor need the 
character of details, or the style of colour, be 
seriously entered on, because, in every case, 
the artist knows better what he saw than 
those who did not see it; and all Mr. Lewis’s 
works bear the strong impress of faithful study 
and unerring delineation. But, with all these 
advantages, it is impossible to avoid regret 
that the artist should have exchanged his old 
for his new vehicle; for in truth there are this 
year more than ever water-colour pictures in 
oil, rather than oil pictures on canvas or panel. 
Nor would that in itself be matter of regret, 
had all the best qualities of water-colour been 
transferred to the new medium; but, unfor- 
tunately, it has not been so, and the result is 
a shadowy thinness as me uivalent “Wh — 
parency in the foreground figures and details, 
Mhich, of necessity, makes the background, 
and especially the distance in the last-named 
icture, wanting in that aerial beauty which 
r. Lewis used to throw over all his scenes 
of Eastern subjects, when dealing with his old 
vehicle of water-colour. It is to be feared 
that in an evil day Mr. Lewis was tempted by 
the prospect of writing the magic letters R.A. 
after his name, to leave the sphere which he 
adorned, and in which he was unrivalled, for 
one that cannot be successfully occupied ex- 
cept through the intense application of youth— 
for few men, indeed, in any walk of life, learn 
much in any new path after they have reached 
forty; and although, for the first two years 
after he first exhibited in oils, the pictures by 
this artist were among the strong points of the 
ee through novelty, but much 
more through the force of genius—yet now, 
when the novelty has worn off, without the 
eee of that facility in - ee “ 
oi urs necessary to su what novelt 
uced, there is reason poy te that Seaik 
ike Thorburn and some others, has run the 
tremendous risk of parting with one reputa- 
tion before making sure that he was able to 
secure another; and the professional ignus 
fatuus which bas lured him to the seductive 
folly will all but certainly escape his p- 
Still, with all this, there is no better artist in 
England than J. F. Lewis, while there is 
none to compare with him in the class of sub- 
jects which has made his reputation: even the 
worst of his oil pictures will outlive the best 
of a 7 men who have more facility of 
, whose works attract more notice | 
rom the mass of those who visit exhibition. 
No. 10, ‘Dawn—Luther at Erfurt,’ J. N. 
Patox, is a picture in many respects of the 
same class—a picture so made up of merits 
and defects as to render it doubtful which class 
predominates, and which, although containing 
many fine pocsegee of detail, does not in its 
general result add to, if indeed it sustain, the 
artist’s general and high reputation. There is 
genuine feeling id the face of the careworn, 
y meet omy Berry whose eyes have been 
dimmed by the lurid light of midnight oil ; the 
are not, however, the eyes of the oung fae 
oor tes « RA a enndher for that 
inner light which may be su to lurk in 
the of that book one hieh he bends 
with so much thought : and in this all-important 
respect the title might have been affixed to | 
the picture after it was —— with as much | 
propriety as before, for the monk would have, | 
with equal success, represented any other devo- | 
tee, transcriber, illuminator, or student. But | 
with this exception, and that want of variety of | 
texture and colour which are the weaknesses 
of Mr. Paton’s style, this picture is in other | 


op alg that could be desired, the de- 
being 








faithfully drawn and thoughtfully 


| grouped, and rendered with a feeling which 


carries back the mind to the days when the 
great Reformer was being prepared for his 
at work. 

J.C, Hook, R.A., appears to look on the ocean 
with the feelings of an old tar, to whom the 
earth is a step-dame, and whose mother was 
the sea. He treats its ever-varying beauties 
as one of the most glorious pages in the book 
of nature, and seems to say with the worthy 
sketched by Crabbe— 

“ "Tis this which gives us all our choicest views, 

Its waters heal us, and its shores amuse.” 

The three pictures exhibited by Mr. Hook are 
all subjects of the sea, and so genuine in their 
character and freshness that one almost fancies 
that a peculiar fish-like smell attaches to all 
of which these pictures are composed. The 
largest and most important of the three is 
No. 118, ‘Leaving Cornwall for the Whitby 
Fishing,’ where the domestic affections are 
happily blended with those tougher feelings 
which make a day’s rest and feasting han 
heavily on the hands of those who seek wealt 
on the sea, and do business on the deep waters, 
and who, while on land, seem as restless as 
the waves which battle with their sea-board. 
These fishermen setting out present no feature 
omnes gr nye for originality of thought, al- 
though the treatment in colour, and style of 
working out, are all the artist’s own; but as 
Milton said that is not plagiary when thoughts 
are bettered by the borrowing, so Mr. Hook’s 
fisherman, kissing his baby before setting 
out, kisses with more parental feeling than was 
evinced by the fisherman painted by Collins, 
in a similar position in a similar subject: 
still it is impossible to escape all that others 
have done in any walk of thought or action, 
and so long as men in similar circumstances 
continue to kiss their children, so long are 
artists entitled to go on painting them. The 
others about to leap on deck, or already there, 
ore so alive to their primitive element 
that they look as if they retained a sense of 
nothing but the sea, whose dangers they de- 
light in as much as its rewards. The figure 
of the old man holding the rope is not quite 
up in reality and action to Mr. Hook’s stan- 
dard ; but the ay ownty of the pier, and the 
way in which the figures retire, both in draw- 
ing and colour, are most successful; while the 

t-looking, stern reality of the coast town, 
and the beauty of the ocean, retiring to meet 
the sky in the far-off distance, are passages 0 
genuine power in colour. Whether No. 317, 
without a title, be intended as a companion 
picture, the catalogue saith not; but it re- 
zo little imagination to suppose that the 

sherman, woman, and child whose infant 
strength delights to rove about, while the fish- 
erman with wife (or daughter?) enjoy their 
téte-a-téle after, let us hope, a most successful 
fohing, are the same as those going out in 
No. 118. The pleased, weather-beaten face 
of the honest-hearted sailor looks as if he 
might be describing how— 

“ The breath of heaven did gently ill our sails,” 
after the riches of the deep had fully rewarded 
the toil; and the wife and mother, glad to hear 
the music of his longed-for voice, rejoins in 
joyous loving response— 

“ The waves were proud to bear so rich a lading, 

And danced to the music of the winds.” 
This is to us the best picture of the three: 
clearer and more perfect throughout in the 
working out of the theme, without abatement 


| of any of those individual beauties which are 


conspicuous in the others. No. 522, ‘Sea 
Urchins’—two boys, growing familiar with the 
watery way, dabbling in the sea in search of 
fish, are well painted; but Mr. Hook has 
done the ‘Luff, boy,’ once, and these two 
similar urchins are no improvement on that 
famous gem, although his other two pictures 

















show steady progress in working out his o 
peculiar me A of thought. . = 

‘Young Lady Bountiful,’ No. 109, R. Rep. 
Grave, K.A., is the largest and the best of 
the artist’s works exhibited this season, with 
the exception of the two sketches in water. 
colours in the north room, which are very clever. 
The subject is neither novel in character, nor 
striking from its style of treatment ; yet the 
picture is finished with commendable care, like 
all the other works exhibited by this artist, 
How, with his multitudinous duties, as Art- 
superintendent at Kensington, he finds either 
thought or time for painting pictures, must be 
the real wonder to those who know how incom- 
patible such labours are with the calm study 
a for successful picture-painting, and 
it would be absurd to expect that Mr. Red- 
grave’s works should be free from traces of 
this want of concentrated thought; yet this 
‘Lady Bountiful’ is a creditable picture, 
without making any large allowance for cireum- 
stances ; and time will tone those ns, which 
at | ype look more like paint than colour— 
a fault nowhere visible in the water-colour 
drawings already referred to, which are beau- 
tiful, both in colour and in character. 

‘A Dance,’ No. 150, W. E. Frost, A., is 
one of those subjects which have so often 
before been seen from this artist’s pencil, that 
it is difficult to find any new way of describing, 
as they awaken no new thoughts, nor even 
new forms of cogitation. The dancers perform 
their agile gambols in a state of classic inno- 
cence, which clearly shows that, in the words 
of the lines appended to the picture, 

“Twas in the happy. olden time, 
Before the birth of care and crime.” 
As a feat of Art, these dancers are more suc- 
cessful than any other artist could have pro- 
duced; Mr. Frost, however, should remember 
that the days of heathen allegory and mate- 
rial mythology have passed never to return; 
and although it was possible to reproduce the 
full material beauty of the age of Phidias in 
paint, without the addition of that soul which 
the later and higher truths of Christianity have 
enthroned as the better part of humanity, the 
most perfect forms will not impress the uni- 
versal heart. They may astonish the initiated, 
as the fantasias on the violin astonish profes- 
sional musicians; but while the public may 
not be insensible to the artist’s dexterity, it is 
only melody which touches their hearts, and 


f | inspires them with feelings of delight. So it 


is with painting; and whatever artists may 
think, it is not in this, as it was not in the 
ast, age, nor will it be in any coming one, to 
Goon admirers of soulless forms, however 
perfect, employed in illustrating improbable joys 
in impossible periods. Still there are many 
creations of the poet which may be properly 
and successfully embodied in Art, and Mr. 
Frost has frequently been a successful worker 
in this ethereal path; but this dance is not, 
except in colour, one of his successful labours, 
and here, more than anywhere else, it is the 
little more or less which separates success from 
failure. 

‘A Street Scene in Cairo—the Lantern- 
maker’s Courtship,’ No. 231, W. Hotmaw 
Hunt, is a capital picture, better, in many 
qualities, than his ‘Christ in the Temple,’ and 
yet it causes no excitement among the public, 
and is passed by, with the merest glance or 
passing remark, by hundreds who have worked 
themselves into raptures over his picture of ‘ The 
Doctors and the Child Jesus.’ Has his cun- 
ning, then, lost its power, or did that require 
the adventitious aids of pomp, circumstance, 
and “ puffing” to show it off? This small but 
clever picture is equal in character, and better 
in colour, than that which was so lately the 
fashion ; and yet it does not receive half the at- 
tention its real merits deserve ; but public lions 
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are seldom long-lived, and artists, like others, 
when unduly exalted, live to taste the worm- 
wood of undue neglect. We regret that Mr. 
Hunt should ever appear to suffer this decline of 

pularity, for we were among the first to hail 
fis talent, as we still admire his genius, al- 
though not convinced that mere peculiarity is 
evidence of power ; and in this picture, where 
the power is om without any osten- 
tatious display of his sectarianism, he has 
reached a higher and more enduring style of 
Art in a subject op aay mean and gro- 
velling. That this inferiority of subject is not 
the cause of there being no crush round this 
‘Courtship’ is evident, from the fact that sub- 
jects equally mean secure more popular atten- 
tion. Artists, and all who have made Art 
their study, can enjoy and admire this lantern- 
maker a his lady-love ; but it has no chance 
against bright mauves, whites, blues, and 
greens, magnifying glasses, and a good show- 
man—which make the veriest trash of pictures 
“take”—for drawing out the honour and shil- 
lings of the multitude. In this kind of popu- 
larity Mr. Hunt is quite eclipsed by some of 
the feeblest of his followers; and their pieces 
of painted furniture carry off, from this work 
of the chief ornament of the sect, the approving 
admiration of the foolish. 

No. 258, ‘The Escape of Lord Nithisdale 
from the Tower, 1716,’ E. Osporn. The sub- 
ject of this picture is a bold one for a lady, and 
she has treated it with more strength and his- 
toric power than are usually ascribed to her sex. 
Some of the artistic lords of the creation, who 
succeed in treating such subjects with great 
feebleness, must begin to feel rather jealous, as 
they certainly ought to feel very much hum- 
bled, at being thus outstripped in their profes- 
sional race. The incident is a difficult one to 
portray, from the mingled feelings requiring to 

expressed ; but in the embodiment of these, 
especially in the principal head, Miss Osborn 
has achieved a most triumphant success. When 
the Earl of Marr proclaimed the Pretender in 
Scotland, Lord Nithisdale was one of the Scotch 
nobles who rallied round the standard of the 
fallen dynasty, and who, after being worsted at 
Preston, had no choice but that of surrendering 
at discretion. He, with two others, was con- 
demned to be beheaded, and Lords Derwent- 
water and Kenmuir suffered the legal penalty 
incurred. Before the time for execution, Lady 
Nithisdale came from Scotland, riding the 

eatest part of the way to London on horse- 

k, and after in vain petitioning the king for 
her husband’s life, she set her wits to work to 
save him at all hazards. Having permission 
to visit him in the Tower, and to have one 
friend with her at a time, she took a Mrs. 
Mills, a stout lady, whose garments were 
found to fit the imprisoned lord. One difficult 
remained—Mrs, Mills was fair, and his lord- 
ship dark ; but by means of paint, and yellow 
colour for the hair, the metamorphosis was 
completed, and the escape effected, as the quo- 
tation in the catalogue sufficiently explains. 
The accessories of the picture—the 8, 
the prison, and Lady Nithisdale, are all cleverly 
imagined, and well painted ; but, with the true 
spirit of genius, Miss Osborn has concentrated 
her own strength and the interest of the pic- 
ture in the extraordinary intensity of expression 
in Lord Nithisdale’s head. 

No. 34, ‘The Drinking Fountain,’ W. C. T. 
Dosson, A., is by no means one of the best 
specimens of this artist’s power. The figures 
are poor in thought, unreal in character; and 
the drawing, especially of the undraped ex- 
tremities, is strongly redolent of that wooden 
character which so unfortunately mars much 
of this artist’s painting. To go over the details 
ve be no pleasure to us, and would pro- 
‘ bly be less to him; and we therefore turn 
rom this feeble work to one in which Mr. Dob- 





son revels in the full glory of his own 
strength, No. 298, ‘The Flower Girl,’ where 
the expression, the painting, and the modelling 
of the girl’s head display a delicacy of percep- 
tion, a vigour of reality, and a beauty of colour, 
which make one marvel how the painter of 
such a head should have thrown away his time 
and talents on such a picture as the ‘ Fountain.’ 
But even in this ‘ Flower Girl,’ the ever-pre- 
sent tendency to woodenness of drawing, so 
unfortunately characteristic of this artist, is 
distinctly visible, both in the outline and paint- 
ing of the arm: could he but learn to draw 
arms and hands with the same feeling for 
nature which he displays in children’s heads, 
he would add greatly to his own reputation, 
and at least double the value of his works. 
His No. 394, the ‘Bauer Madchen,’ is not 
equal to the ‘ Flower Girl,’ but it has a breadth 
of colour and effect which are at once attrac- 
tive and pleasing. 

Mr. F. R. Pickenrsertt, R.A., exhibits three 
pictures containing some mixed up with 
many doubtful qualities. No. 42, ‘ Duke Frede- 
rick banishing Rosalind,’ from “As You Like 
It,” is one of those illustrations which are never 
meant to be based on nature, and which are 
evidently constructed upon a principle of com- 
promise between the classicality of the antique 
and the questionable brilliancy of the modern 
stage. In colour these works are much higher 
in character than many of those by which 
they are surrounded; here and there are evi- 
dences of what approaches very near to good 
expression, as in the head of Duke Frederick 
in this picture; but no amount of colour can 
redeem the want of soul, and almost the want 
of vitality, which form the leading feature of 
Mr. Pickersgill’s idea of woman; and to these 
two defects, the striving after an unwise elassi- 
cality, and this want of soul, may be traced 
that deficiency of interest which, as works of 
Art, the pictures of this artist would other- 
wise command. What is true of ‘ Duke Frede- 
rick,’ from “As You Like It,” is at least 
equally true of the illustration from “The 
Tempest,” No. 77. His No. 360, ‘ Pirates of 
the Mediterranean Playing at Dice for Pri- 
soners,’ although in every respect a more 
vigorous and successful work, is yet wanting 
in that humanity, without which figure-pic- 
tures are as unimpressive as painted statues. 
If Mr. Pickersgill would throw his genius for 
colour into figures and subjects appealing to 
the hearts of the people, he might do good 
service both to Art and the public, and in 
serving these he would not be injuring either 
his present position or future reputation as an 
artist. As it is, he seems to us to be throwing 
away great powers upon subjects for which he 
does not appear to have any especial inspiration. 


We shall now go over some of the many 
good pictures, especially those above and below 
the line, where a portion of that dogmatism can 
be indulged, which we asked our readers, at 
the beginning, not to follow further than their 
judgment oy can but without prejudice to 
more ample discussion on _ picture that may 
seem to warrant the introduction of general 
principles in course of criticism. 

No. 6, ‘La Senorita, R. Fox, is a good 
head, creditably painted, although rather pinky 
in colour, and wanting in originality; looking 
more a reflection of J. Phillip than a study 
from nature, thought out by a separate mind ; 
but, with these exceptions, and they are im- 

rtant, Mr. Fox has not been unsuccessful in 

is work. : 

No. 14, ‘Autumn Fruit,’ T. Grow.anp, is 
the first of a class of pictures which are always 


pleasing, and often reveal an amount of good | p 


painting which the unimportant character of 
the objects hardly seem to warrant. Lance, of 
course, stands at the head of this school, and 





with all our admiration of that artist’s t 
ability—and none capable of appreciating the 
delights of beautiful colour and artistic feeling 
can fail to admire Lance’s works—it is im- 
possible to help mingling admiration with regret 
that so much genius should have been perma- 
nently sacrificed to subjects wholly unworthy 
of its exercise; because, after all, fruit, to 
whatever season belonging, seems only one of 
the accessories of a picture, and the best groups 
of that perishable commodity are not sufficient 
to secure more than transient interest. This 
No. 14, by Mr. Grénland, is well enough, and 
some of the fruit, such as the white grapes, 
deserve the higher character of being trans- 

t in colour and well painted; but there 
is very little satisfaction derived even from 
this success, and the eye wanders, in spite of 
the desire to see merits, to those opaque and 
fo discolorations which have been so plenti- 
ully bestowed on the leaves which always 
accompany fruit. This artist has another pic- 
ture of the same kind, with the same combina- 
tion of good part and bad; but this we shall 
leave for the only work sent by the great 
artistic chieftain of this branch, No. 270, ‘A 
Sunny Bank,’ G. Lance, one of those rich and 
juicy pieces of ae and colour which make 
all other pictures of similar subjects look very 


unripe. 

Fruit and flowers go not unnaturally to- 
gether, and either, when good, are always wel- 
come from the hands of ladies, so that we turn 
with pleasure to those presented for the public 

leasure and instruction by the Misses Murriz. 
t is difficult not to admire the wild roses of a 
lady, painted with the skill of Miss Mutrie, 
ol equally difficult to resist the pleasure which 
Miss A. F. Murrte’s ‘Orchids,’ are so well 
calculated to inspire; but, with the gallant 
diffidence that ought to animate the other sex 
when placed in such a position, we would rather 
not be rude enough to show a preference ; im- 
pressed with the full value of the rather stale 
and hackneyed couplet— 
“* How happy could we be with either, 
Were t'other dear charmer away.” 
Ladies, unfortunately for us, are said to hate 
nothing so much as generalization in matter of 
liking, and value nothing so much as not only 
the feeling, but the expression, of a decided 
choice, — when such choice falls upon a 
rival; but these sisters appear to work toge- 
ther in such unity, that neither will probably 
dge the other a slight preference in appro- 
tion, seeing that it all comes to the stock, 
and is shared in by the family. Only some 
such consideration could have induced the 
expression of an opinion favourable to the 
‘Roses of York and Lancaster’—a group of 
cleverly-painted “blooms,” with a harmonizing 
background,— but most favourable to the 
‘Hollyhocks,’ which, for rich fulness of colour, 
broad and skilful treatment, a quality of 
“cloth”—that is, texture of petal—and easy, 
artistic combination of the “ spikes,” with 
their foreground and background surround- 
ings, have never been ee by the flowery, 
“eloquent pencil” of Miss Mutrie. Here, 
Miss A. F. Mutrie must, as in some other re- 
spects, give way to her elder sister, as all other 
flower painters who exhibit must give way to 


th. 

No. 15, ‘Finnan Fisherman’s Cottage,’ J. 
Cassie, is a clearly-painted and clever repre- 
sentation of a very ordinary theme; and, 
although showing progress in the artist, so far 
as the mere mechanigue of his profession is 
concerned, yet he is — little or nothing to 
build himself up a professional reputation, 
which will either secure present position or 
rospective honour. : 

No. 25, ‘The Village Well,’ F. 8. Cany, is 
a picture of the same character,—a piece of 
respectable colour, and founded in intention 
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that basis of comprom i 
the younger artists are evidently attempting 


to work out) between the literality of Pre- | 


Raffaeliism and the older and sounder princi- 
of Art. 

No. 27, ‘ First Steps in Life,’ W. J. Grawt, 
is another of those pictures below the line 
which bespeak promise of no ordinary kind, 
the mother’s head being a very fine example 
both of painting and expression. The subject 
is novel in treatment, although belonging to 


one of the most ordinary incidents in domestic | 


life, it being neither more nor less than a baby, 
before being put into bed, exercising its infant 
agility on its mother’s bosom; but the whole 
is sweetly painted and creditably drawn, and 
such as will make us watch the future progress 
of this artist. 

No. 49, ‘St. Elizabeth, Queen of Hungary 
(canonized for her deeds), distributing alms 
to the ,” 8. A. Hant, R.A., is a picture 
not likely to add much to the artist’s reputa- 
tion, although it contains a few good points : 
such, as the Israelitish fruit vendor, which ap- 


pears, to have been painted from nature with | 
"2 waste of time, and a trial of the patience of 


an appreciating spirit. 

No. 72, ‘La Demande en Mariage,’ P. H. 
Caupenon, is one of the very best pictures 
this artist has ever painted, and certainly one 
of the best hung below the line in this year’s 
exhibition. The subject is simple, and the 
story is admirably told. An old peasant fingers 
and cons over with due solemnity the letter he 
has received from his daughter’s lover, asking , 
her in marriage, while the daughter herself sits 
by his side, the very embodiment of modest | 
abstraction and thoughtfulness becoming her | 
position and the occasion. There are no better 
specimens of expressive and effective painting 
in the exhibition than will be found in these 
two figures, while the whole treatment of the 
picture is pervaded by a simplicity and breadth 
which show that Mr. Calderon cannot be lon 
kept below the line for the exhibition of suc 
pictures. No, 214, ‘ Liberating Prisoners on 
the Young Heir’s Birthday,’ by the same artist, 
has reached higher hanging honours, being 
placed on the line of the middle room, which, 
contrary to custom, is this year the strong 
room of the exhibition. But, notwithstanding 
this preference shown by the hanging com- 
mittee to the ‘ Liberating Prisoners,’ &c., over 
the ‘Demande en Mariage,’ we suppose that 
very few who carefully examine the qualities 
of the respective pictures are likely to concur 
in their decision. In the one we have nature, 
pure, simple, and refined; in the other osten- 
tation, not in character only, but much more 
in those artistic means by which character is 
sought to be produced. It is not that the heir 
and his attendants are dressed in holiday attire, 
because that in itself is fitting for such an 
occasion, but there is that want of reality in 
the air and getting up of the boy and his 
attendants, which pertains more to the actings 


of the stage than to the realities of even birth- 
day life. The prisoners, however, Mr. Calderon | 
has painted with at least a portion of that 


power displayed in his other and better pic- 
ture; and in the haggard look of wretched 
migery thrown over these victims of oppres- 
sion, he teaches, more vividly than words could 
accomplish, the lesson 

“Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 


Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 
Aud we are weeds without it.” 


But there is a possibility of making even 
and wretchedness too eel and ouesinh, we 
if these prisoners have any fault, it may be 
found in the rather ostentatious display of 
these too refined rags. 

No. 125. ‘ Beleaguered,’ C. Rossiren, is a 
lady, evidently on the staircase of some old 





border keep, surrounded by the retainers of 
some predatory neighbour; yet she neverthe. | 


ise (which so many | less looks but little disconcerted in expres- 


sion, while her face is painted in the full blaze 
of what appears to be an impossible light. It 
is, however, the best of Mr. iter’s pictures, 
his other production—No. 277, ‘ Puritan Puri- 
fiers ’"—being little other or better than a feeble 
artistic impertinence, thrown at a class of men 
who have been truly said to represent the 
“manhood period of English history.” Of this 
latter picture, as a work of Art, very much 
could be said to show that the “purifiers” 
might exercise their vocation with advantage 
to the artist, in the simplifying of his rather 
confused notions of pictorial composition and 
effect,—the one being sprawling and disjointed, 
and the other wanting in that concentration 
necessary to successful ‘weet arab it 
might be also shown that the incidents brought 
together are as improbable, historically, as 
they are artistically absurd, while the painting 
belongs to that peculiar school which in- 
dulges in the peculiarities of eccentricity, 
without the genius that redeems the works of 
the greater adherents of Pre-Raffaellism. But 
to go over such a picture in detail would be a 


readers, to which we shall not subject them, 
leaving Mr. Rossiter, with his poorly-drawn, 
feebly thought-out, historical falsity, to the 
tender mercies of those after-purifiers who 
will certainly winnow the chaff from the wheat 
in Art. That such a picture is hung on the 
line shows that overweening tendency to favour 
“labour” which we have already noticed as 
characteristic of the hanging of this year’s 
pictures. 

No. 177, ‘ Pastimes in Times Past,’ J. Fazp, 
and No. 341, ‘Queen Margaret’s Defiance of 
the Scottish Parliament,’ by the same artist, 
are good specimens of the style of Art to which 
he has devoted himself, and belong to a class of 
pictures which have small chance of becoming 


| prominent or popular in such exhibitions as 


that of the Royal Academy. There, strength 
of colour or breadth of treatment, or a dashin 
style, used to be indispensable to success ; an 
now abundant microscopic labour will command 
a certain portion of applause. But the pictures 
of this artist belong to neither of these classes, 
although painted with uncommon, perhaps with 
too much, care, and finished more for personal 
examination in the domains of private pur- 
chasers, than for becoming lions amidst the 
sm and glitter of modern exhibitions. The 
gures in both of these pictures are well drawn, 
and the draperies most faithfully finished ; but 
there is that want of variety in textures which 
a style so smooth is always in danger of pro- 
ducing, and from which even the great genius 
of Messonier does not always protect the other- 
wise perfect _ which come from his pencil. 
No. 187, ‘ Montrose routed at Philiphaugh 
by Sir David Leslie,’ A. Cooper, R.A., is one 
of a series of Scotch subjects with which this 
artist has favoured the English public. Among 
these we have also No. 366, ‘The Fight at Glads- 
moor, near Edinburgh, 1650;’ he has also pro- 
duced two sporting scenes, No. 201, ‘ Duck 
Shooting, Second Barrel,’ and No. 234, ‘Shooters 
going out, Scotland ;’ one landscape, No. 127, 
“On the Bank of Loch Ness;’ and the por- 
traits of some hunters, No. 548, which lately 
belonged to Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. Here, 
then, we have variety and quantity sufficient, 
and although the quality may not be equal 
to the standard which present Art represents, 
we hog Cooper’s works retain much of that 
eeling and character which secured fur him 
his earlier reputation, and which few even 
of the younger race of artists could now sur- 
pass, if dealing with the same class of subjects. 
t may be admitted that the battles, especially 
one of them, have a close resemblance to the 
‘Fight at Marston Moor,’ ‘The Battle of the 
Standard,’ and other similar subjects, upon 





which this artist erected his professional repu- 
tation ; but even with this drawback of self 
repetition, it would be curious to see what some 
of the younger artists, who sneer at this style 
of Art, would produce in illustration of sim 
themes. We are no apologists for feeble nian- 
nerism or deficient drawing in the works of 
any artist, but neither ought we to forget that 
the vigour cf manhood cannot last for ever, and 
that when age blunts the edge of novelty, what 
artists have done for their profession should 
not be wholly ignored. In this spirit we are 
inclined to look at the pictures of such men as 
Mr. Cooper, and points which cannot be ad- 
mired are willingly overlooked and forgotten. 
No. 241, ‘ Ruinous Prices,’ E. Hueues, is a 
picture which places this artist very much in 
the position of Mr. Calderon in respect to the 
hanging of his pictures. Mr. Hughes has 
another work, No. 225, ‘ Bed-time,’ which is 
hung on the line in the middle room; and 
although it is admitted that of the two the 
latter is the richer in general tone of colour, 
yet in no other respect will it compare for ex- 
cellence with the picture of ‘ Ruinous Prices,’ 
which has been very much ruined by being 
placed where it is. e have no desire to de- 
reciate the beauties and many good points in 
Yo. 225, such as the old woman’s head, but, on 
the contrary, commend these to the careful 
study of the public, believing thut such study 
will bring no small share of approbation ; but 
with all its strong points, the ‘ Bed-time’ is 
comparatively commonplace in conception, in- 
divideality, and generalisation, when viewed 
alongside of that deeper power and stronger 
mertal pinion so visible in No. 241. In this 
picture the individual figures have nothing of 
the mere “ model ” character about them ; they 
are not even individual characters representing 
isolated men and women, but types of the 
classes to which they severally belong, as truly 
as were the heads of Wilkie in his earlier works : 
and in this respect Mr. Hughes’ ‘Ruinous 
Prices’ appeals to universal humanity, and will 
therefore be appreciable so long as the picture 
has a being. e poor widow with her orphan 
child; the sharp-eyed, e-headed dealer, 
whose mental power is tu into the channel 
of organizing labour without reference to moral 
obligations; the stupid-looking lad who acts 
as his assistant, the very type of those whose 
ambition is likely to be gratified by filling the 
important niche of man-milliner in society ; and 
the sweet, artless commiseration resting on the 
face of the young lady eyeing the helpless widow, 
whose labour she may not unlikely purchase at 
considerably less than its real value, where 
flesh and blood is not so cheap, combine to tell 
a story of present and ever active callousness 
and misery, with a power sufficient te make 
this picture a t moral teacher. Nor are the 
mere artistic ¢ teristics of the production 
inferior to the best of this artist’s previous 
works, nor unequal to those of almost any of 
his compeers. True, the colour tends to black- 
ness, and especially are the shadows deficient 
in richness and transparency, but there are few 
better pieces of painting in the exhibition than 
the goods ranged along this shirt-maker’s back 
shelves ; while there is nothing at all of its class 
finer than that quality of Art by which these 
heads have been developed, having breadth 
without slovenliness, and finish without labour. 
No. 267, ‘Fresh from the Warren,’ G. B. 
O’ Nett, is a work which in some respects may 
be taken as evidence of progress in the artist, 
and is no doubt conventionally a more perfect 
whole than some of the other pictures W 
he has previously exhibited. The tone of colour 
is richer, while the concentration of the subject 
is more artistically realized; but here we are 
afraid approbation must end, for we would 
rather have the cruder but more vigorous 
character displayed in some of Mr. O’Neill’s 
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vious pictures, than the more conventional 
opera developed in his ‘Fresh from the 

rren.’ 

No. 975, ‘ Lilies,’ T. M. Joy. No idea of 
this picture can be gathered from its title ; be- 
cause, instead of being a work of which flowers 
form the staple, it is the representation of a 
simple and sweet girl, with lilies in her hand, to 
which the artist has appended this quotation— 

“ Quiet in heaven, where ye fain would be 
nehored in peace for all eternity.” 

The motto may not be very intelligible without 
its context ; bat the nied calm diffused over 
the expression of the head makes the picture 
beautiful, in spite of its want, or rather its 
defects, of colour, while the whole subject has 
an artistic breadth, which Mr. Joy has pre- 
eminently reached in this refined specimen of 
his work. ‘ . 

No. 308, ‘ Tobias restoring the eye-sight of 
Tobit,’ J. E. B. Hay, is one of two pictures of a 
character peculiar to themselves, and still more 
peculiar when looked at as the labour of a lady 
artist. The subjects are na character, 
and by no means destitute of ability in general 
treatment ; while Mrs. Hay shows a perception 
of harmonious colour which many more efficient 
and popular artists might envy. But with all 
the good qualities,—and respectable drawin 
ought to be numbered in these,—there is suc 
an absence of reality, and so much pretentious 
striving after the classical and antique, that 
even the pencil of St. Luke himself, had he 
been a better painter than we have any reason 
to suppose he was, could not have made the 
class of subjects popular, or even interesting, 
to which Mrs. Hay has, with but indifferent 
success, devoted herself. Ladies, in Art as in 
other subjects, are more generally endowed 
with the perceptive, than with the reflective, 
faculties. Mrs. Hay has no especial ex- 
emption from this general law; and, if she 
would devote the artistic knowledge and pa- 
tient skill displayed in these pictures to scenes 
and subjects by which she must every day be 
surrounded, she might successfully increase a 
reputation that will most surely be wrecked 
against such old-world rocks as ‘ Tobias re- 
storing the eye-sight of Tobit.’ Only the ve 
pe rar qualities of genius could imbue suc 

ubjects with sufficient life and reality to make 
them either pleasure-giving or profitable to the 
men and women of these generations; and it 
is doing this lady’s ability no injustice to say, 
that she does not give evidence of possessing 
such indispensable requirements. 

No. 313, ‘The Mother of Sisera looked out 
at a window,’ &c., A. Moors, is a picture, to 
some extent, of the same class as those we 
have just been describing; but much less 
pretentious in style, and very much more fore- 
ible in character ; the expression of the woman’s 
head being very good indeed. 

No. 327 is a rendering of an old and well-worn 
subject, containing little either in character or 
novelty to distinguish it from the one thousand 
and one pictures which have been painted from 
the same story before. Still, Mr. Franx 
Ditton has inspired this ‘Hagar and Ishmael’ 
with a good sentiment in colour; and there is a 
congenial feeling of desolation diffused over the 
scene, which shows that this artist, more suc- 
cessfully than many of his compeers, can 
realize the higher elements of Eastern story, 
and transfer them to his canvas with a power 
that carries back the mind into the far-distant 
incidents of the past. 

No. 330, ‘The Sonetto, by W. F. Yeames, 
may not be untruly described as a kind of 

Jan version of ‘George Herbert at Bemerton ;’ 


nor is it, in many of its qualities as a work of | su 


Art, unfit to be placed as a companion to Mr. 
v4" 8 plstare is that, Herbert sends forth 

's heart's hymn of praise in a grove of - 
nificent trees, fringing the beaks of his mush 





loved stream. In ‘The Sonetto’ of W. F. 
Yeames, the inspired Italian, with that stronger 
demonstrative impulse which characterises all 
southern races, gives out the full flood of his 
song amidst the ruins of a mighty past, sufli- 
cient to stir up the depths oa tenderness of 
his highest and most sensitive imaginings. The 
details of this picture are produced with no 
ordinary power; and although the ruins, both 
around and beyond the figure, are what may be 
considered as rather scenic in arrangement, 
they are, nevertheless, clearly and beautifully 
painted, showing at once an appreciation of 
aerial colour, and a breadth of light and shadow, 
which cannot but secure for Mr. Yeames a still 
more distinguished future position. 

No. 362, ‘Portrait,’ J. A. Housrox, is the 
head of a fine child, very beautifully painted : 
but it is in No. 630, ‘The Skylark,’ that we 
must look for the higher development of this 
artist’s powers; and in this fine picture, although 
condemned, like many other excellent works, 
by the ing committee, to the floor, we 
find beauties of thought, expression, and style, 
which ought to have gg this ‘skylark’ 
from such treatment. Mr. Houston is evident] 
an artist imbued with refinement and poetic 
feeling sufficient to carry out his picture in a 
pe br far removed from that commonplace 
which less accomplished minds would almost 
inevitably have fallen into. ‘The Skylark’ is 
imagined—not seen,—and the girl, with up- 
lifted finger, and attentive, listening look, is, as 
evidently as if we could hear the words, saying 
to her equally charmed companion— 

“ Long be thy song, and loud, 
Fer = the cowny. elon. x 
O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
Masical cherub, hie, hie thee away !" 
In the picture the artist has caught, if we may 
80 ag the melodious music of the poetry, 
and diffused it over figures of t ex- 
cellence, basking in the sunshine of a land- 
scape of rare fidelity and beauty. But the work 
belongs to a class of pictures which fail to 
attract the admiration of the multitude, al- 
though redolent of pleasure—giving attractions 
to those capable of appreciating them. 

No. 372, ‘The Sisters of rus,’ H. Lz 
Jeune, is one of a class of subjects which 
would, upon the whole, be better left un- 
painted. It will not be denied there are many 
parts of this picture which display qualities and 
capacities of no ordinary kind, but the Saviour 
that is here standing to be addressed by the 
loving sisters of Bethany, is so very much 
like any ordinary mortal, that without the help 
of the catalogue and those conventionalities 
which the schools have thrown around the per- 
son of Christ, it would be difficult for ordinary 
observers to know what this mass of very 
respectable painting meant. It is, no doubt, a 
debateable subject, but we should not be with- 
out hopes of successfully showing that in these 
days, and to a people like us, pictorial repre- 
sentations of the Redeemer might, without loss 
either to Art or Pt ape be Put, by common 
consent, beyond the pale of exhibitable pictures. 
If there be classes still existing in a country 
where every individual may, and ought to, 
read the Bible for himself, who fancy that 
their religious emotions can be stimulated by 
gazing on the pictorial works of artists who 
cannot produce the higher qualities of spiritu- 
ality, not to say divinity, simply because they 
are not, as a rule, spiritually-minded men—and 
mind, like water, never rises higher than its 
level—those so convinced of the religious ad- 
vantages of pictures painted from scriptural 

bjects are entitled to enjoy what a 
without let, hindrance, or question. ut the 
public exhibition of such pictures produces no 
solid advantage to Art, seldom rising above 
the merest mediocrity in thought ; and it will 





hardly be pretended by the most ardent ad- 
mirers of a decorated worship that such pic- 
tures are exhibited with any especial advantages 
to religion. Before the discovery of printing 
it was not only permissable, but advisable, to 
teach the multitude, by any or all available 
means, those facts and truths on which the 
highest hopes of humanity were based. Then 
the pictorial representations of the sublimest 
+ sagrose mysteries were the only books open to 
the people ; and, however material in the aspect 
of their teaching, they nevertheless formed for 
them a record of that past upon which the 
destinies of their awful future were suspended. 
Artists then, age we of the spirit and feel- 
ings of those by whom they were surrounded, 
approached and grappled with such themes 
with feelings akin to those that inspired 
the Greek sculptors in the production of their 
gods; but in these days, when every man 
can learn as well as every other man all 
that is knowable of these great and Divine 
mysteries, and can draw his knowledge fresh 
from the well of Divine inspiration, endea- 
vours to thrust material representations of 
spiritual truths on men with the Bible in their 
hands, might reasonably be treated as beyond 
the legitimate bounds of representative art ; 
because such truths will, even to ordinary in- 
telligence, be more fully realized from the 
simple sublimity of the language in which 
inspiration has revealed them, Apart from 
this question of principle, or, as some may 
deem it, of opinion, Mr. Le Jeune’s ‘ Sisters of 
s’ furnishes considerable scope for cri- 
ticism on what are strictly the artistic charac- 
teristics of his picture; but on these we prefer 
not entering at length, or going over in detail, 
because the process of investigation would dis- 
cover fewer beauties than are his wont, and 
the result might be less satisfactory to the 
artist than we and others, who admire his 
neral power, would desire: for there are 
ewer styles within the range of British Art 
less permanently pleasing or — than 
that known as the academic, being generally 
void of spirituality, and as widely apart from 
the living characteristics of humanity. 

No. 381, ‘The Franciscan Sculptor and his 
Model,’ H. 8S. Marks, is a picture which, in 
its mode of treatment, may be looked upon as 
the very antipodes of that just noticed; the 
one full of scholastic formal propriety, the 
other rough, vigorous, and dashing—full to 
overflowing of broad individuality, which, in 
parts, verges closely upon caricature, like the 
unpolished forth-puttings of a mind destined 
to still greater efforts in the higher walks of 
Art. e subject, so far as we know, is 
original in thought, and its development may 
be equally original to the artist, although to 
those acquainted with the works of the late 
David Scott it may appear as if Mr. Marks 
had been slaking his professional thirst at the 
fountain which flowed from the brain of that 

nius. In itself the incident is simple, 
ike that of all really pictures. A brother 
of the Franciscan order, combining the profes- 
sions of monk and sculptor, is bestowing his 
talent on the ornamentation of one of those 
ecclesiastical edifices which, west and north, 
came thro the church, declined with the 
church, and is again reviving under the same 
influences. A comical-looking old man, hold- 
ing a bottle, is perched on a scaffold, erected 
to sustain the model, while the enthusiastic 
monk plies his vocation with extraordinary 
energy and earnestness, unmoved by a gro- 
tesqueness in his “sitter” which raises the 
risible faculties of all who look upon this pic- 
ture; a feeling in which the monks ranged 
along the flat roof of the edifice appear not 
unwilling to participate. The character in- 
fused into these several figures distinguishes 
Mr. Marks as one of the “coming men ;” but 
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that he has much to accomplish in the perfect- 
ing of the embodiment of that thought which 
is so evidently within him, is a truth he 


| 


cannot lay too seriously to heart ; because this | 


| 


picture displays precisely those qualities which 


many” *him -have as” successfully 
reached, nad'yét hate ever” one" furthér, nor 
even retained the excellence “achieved, 


through’ neglect * of “the™ persevering - labour 
and poe a which “are*the” only’ sure 
such genius as. 


~ s; is ¥ " 


cue, TB 1 
Bu . 


rather 
diepla corisidefable "variety of 

is rable y of “ex 
it oe well be doubted whether t 
add much-to the: 


ough - some 


} 





“suj “atid ‘ strengthening” of | which have caused considerable talk in artistic 
thea eted by this artist. bee 


No. 389,°' The*Life-boat going”to'the"Res- | heard, because of any distinct’ Lite 
very Rod icture, of a | merits, but because of some vague and floatin 
bject ; * > alth 


ate feasonably well*painted, and | ficed, by the’ hanging 

sion; yét |‘seen, we have no’ 
is work will | fection“of that body ; but, of all the accusations 
pularity of “Mr: Brooks’s | that could have been brought against them, 


vulgarity is as wide and well-defined, as that 
between depth and blackness of colour. 

No. 390, ‘L’Histoire de la Croix,’ J. H. 8. 
Mavs, is an example of creditable colour ; and 
No. 393, ‘The Inventor,’ C. 8. Lipperpave, 
is a work simple in treatment and well Mo J 
‘out in™ detail, in which” the heads are pain 
with considérable vigour. , . 

‘No. 399,°* A’ Dream,’ and 
ohne Worte,’ ‘F. Leicuton, are two pictures 
and - literary circles—not, so far as has been 
and ‘ definite 
idéas about’ these pictures having been sacri- 
coinmittee. ~ As already 
icular faith in the per- 


already well‘eartied-feputation. If painted for | that of injustice to these pictures is the one 


the “ Life-boat A¥sdviation,” it would ‘well sus- 
tain that “influence 
profit , individu 
ordinary sym , after studying this*picture, 
could muster 


“of Art which’ consists’ in | silenée.* Mr. Leighton is one of those artists 
beciuse few individuals’ of | to whom early success ap 


they can best afford to treat with contemptuous 


to have brought 


permanent misfortune.” Accepting the fabled 


sness erfough to refuse sub- | procession of Cimabue’s ‘Madonna’ as a fact, 


scriptions‘ to an’ association organizéd for the | he treated it in # style at once poetic and his- 
purpose of saving men from such'dangers, and | toric, and leapt at one bound to a high position 


women iidten’ from such anguish and 
suspense, as fire depicted in this picture ; but, 
except’ for+this “purpose, they must be cold- 
hearted indeed who can “reap pleasure from 
the continual contemplation of such scenes ; 
and as pictues of this size and character must 
nearly+always remain one of the household 
treasures’of a private purchaser, it seems diffi- 
cult for landsmen to imagine that state of mind 
which Gould éxtract continuous pleasure from 
a scene so full of anxious misery.’ The sea, 
the sky, the background, and the majority of 
the heads *are,"however, painted with all ‘Mr. 
Brooks's" former stfength’; and “although we 
cannot 8 os hize ‘with artists in the choice of 
such ‘paln-dispensing subjécts, we can, never- 
theless,” iate“and ‘admire the power dis- 
played in the rendering of their thoughts. 

“They “talk a° power of our’ drin ing. but 
never ‘think of our drought,’ No. 392, E. 
Nicot, belongs to that class of pictures, Irish 
in character} and in costume, which has 
made the néme of the ‘artist extensively known 
throughout thé British dominions and America, 
with the éxception of Ireland. That the sons 
and daughters of the Emerald Isle shéuld dislike 
seeing the grosser features of their pdverty 
and wit turned by Art into subjects of laughter 
for the — of others more socially for- 
tunate,” is matter of surprise. But that 
an artist, with”such powers as Mr. Nicol un- 
doubtedly possesses, should continue, year 
after year, sacfificing that manhood portion of 
his intellectual strength on subjects so unworthy 


of his higher powers, is matter of wonder to 
those most anxidus to see him working his way 
to what’ would form a more solid «basis of 
artistic repu These two tipplers 
are but ent *repetitions of ‘former and 
pany A subjects, and although the title 
and t 


La combined may provoke a mo: 
mentary 8 they leave no lasting impression 
on the mind? except one which is ari thing but 
pleasurable, Motedver, thé colour of Mr?Nicol’s 
pictures’ is becoming blacker ‘and heavier, in- 
stead of showing progress towards that trans- 
parency and ness, which have been the 
only qualities capable of preserving the Dutch 
pictures of a similar character in existence, as 

; specimens of Art in any of its 
quali 


is No. 251, ‘ Toothache,’ is 
not more fortunate in colour; if, indeed, the 
heaviness here has not reached a density which 
it will require the highest efforts, and the most 
persevering patience of the artist to overcome. 
And, above all things, let him be firmly per- 
suaded that the distinction between wit and 


unimpressive in other respects, and is | 


| 


| 





"in" one of the highest walks in Art; but the 


effort seems to have exhausted him, and he has 
been coming down the ladder of ‘Fame step by 
step ever since, until hé has left the poetic 
development of historic Art, and sought refuge 
in the lower forms*of mere decorative orna- 
mentation. - Instead of these* pictures being 
hung too high, the ‘Dream,’ liad it been pro- 
perly hung, would have been displayed upon 
the ceiling, because in the conventional quali- 
ties and flowing forms of outline, and in the 
strongly, and distinctly marked ornamental 
characteristics of colour, both in contrasts and 
combinations, this ‘Dream’ is not so much a 
picture as a very clever treatment for * the 
centre of a ceiling.” 1t bears the same relation 
to the higher styles of pictorial Art that the 
‘ Dancing Girl’ of Canova bears to the “Venus 
de Medici,’ or the elegant twisting of Watteau’s 
trees bears to the more natural and severer 
grandeur of those by Claude or Turner; and, 
although it would take longer time and larger 
space than are‘at present at our disposal to elu- 
cidate, even imperfectly, this distinction through 
words, yet it is one clear and palpable to every 
artist skilled even’ in the*rudinients’ of his 
rofession, and one, therefore, to which Mr. 
ighton cannot be a stranger.’ His other 
picture of ‘Songs without. Words’—a lady 
sitting at a fountain—excites no sensation so 
strongly as this, that it"is the well-laboured 
study for some ‘extensive piece of mural deco- 
ration, whose exhibition is wholly out of place 
in the Royal Academy, but which would ‘have 
been found in most congenial company at’ the 
‘Architectural Exhibition, now open in Conduit 
Street. In‘ so saying, we have no desire to 
depreciate Mr. Leighton’s true ‘and’ inherent 
ef. but other men, — to‘ him} -have 
efore become ensnared with the same ‘delu: 
sion—that progress in what were considered 
the refinements in conventionality is necessarily 
progress inthe paths of ‘high Art’; while; on 
the contrary, these were separating thém fromi 
that dignified reality in which the highest’ Art 
has ever found its highest sphere, alluring them 
on and down that lurid path which | from 
high Art to conventionalized ornamentation. 


oa two important branches of portraiture 
and landscape have been reserved for next 
month. Some other pictures of merit will also 
be noticed, which want of space prevents our 
even glancing at on the present occasion. We 
therefore announce this article—to be continued. ] 


‘In thé natural order of ‘events, this picture 
¥ _ = |'hiave “predéded that of “ie Wounded “Guerilla” 
No. 550, ‘ Lieder, ' 


8 | wounded, from the figh 





THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


THE GUERILLA'S DEPARTURE, 


Sir D. Wilkie, Painter. J.C. 


Arm 
Size of the'pictare, 3 ft. 0} im by 21. spine 


.E 

8} in’ 
should 
introduced ‘into our April: number: ‘ the” transposi- 
tion is of. little importance, and we were 


arrange it “otherwise. * The* two are” a to 


companion 


works, this illustrating the departure of thé -Spanish 


patriot to take arms against ‘the, invaders of, his 
country, the other, shows him returning, ill and 

} 7m the fight ; in both there are’ certain 
points of identity, such as the man himself and his 
gaily caparisoned mule, and also in the ecclesiastiec, 
but there are; as well, certain prominent points of 
difference.’ In the latter coiposition, the guerilla 
has apparently reached his home, where he is met 
by his ‘wife; in the former—that’ which we ‘how 
introduce—he seems to” be‘ on’ the j y to” join 
himself to the armed bands of his ‘countfymen: he 
has ‘stopped"on the way at the door ‘of ‘some ‘ino- 
nastery; one of .whose. occupants,’ a’ venerable ‘and 
burly-looking . priest, permits. him: to “light ‘a cigar 
at his own, and then, in’ ll ‘probability/will ‘offer 
him a draught of wine fromthe flagon by his side, 
give him his blessing, and. send him on his way 
refreshed and hopeful. »-~ .. , * 

The incident is not very perspicuously narrated 
by the artist ;.indeed, without the title given to it, 
it might well pass for an ordinary road-side scene 
among the mountains of. Spain: ‘moreover, the 
almost nude ‘figure of the boy seated at the foot of 
the guerilla, which seems as if Wilkie had in his 
recollection when he paintéd it,” one of Murillo’s 
“ Scapegraces ‘of the Ferias,” is, viewed simply ‘as a 
national characteristic, surely out of place in ‘such 
a lo¢ality.and in such company. = The’ story,’ aa ‘it 
purports:to be, would have been. more’ éffectively 
told, if the guerilla had assumed the prominent place 
in the compvusition now given to the priest, instéad 
of .the subordinate position in which we see him. 
Doubtless. Wilkie’s object in disposing them thus, 
was to make the two compositions as dissimilar from 
each other as he could, while retaining in each both 
individualities. , Shida ¢ _ 
a from the presumed special character of 
the subject, the ‘group of figures is ‘picturesquel 
and artistically ionent ‘the. “fellowship which 
evidently exists between the priest and the peasant— 
manifedtéd, as it may be, by a peculiar occasion—is, 
moreover, a pleasant ‘allusion to national “fraternisa- 
tion; the jovial-looking‘friar"is‘no Lévite,* nor a 
contemner of the good things of this ‘life: hé loves 
something better than ° eh oot ge 

“ Sweet herbs, and water from the spring ;” 

but he is quite'willing to share his blessings with 
others, and probably the cigar which the guerilla is 
lighting is‘ one’ out of the~stock of the monastic 
brotherhood.* * - Be https: 
~ These Spanish subjects, as most of those who 
have studied ‘Wilkie’s ‘life and "works know, belong 
to the latter portion of his career: . Success andthe 
caresses of the world, frequently operated> ss @ 


powerful sedative 7 energies ;- and if rere a 
productions are not alto 80 good as his earlier 
—that they are ma Oe andiees 


be universally admitted—it is by no means through 
auy lack of labour. - Nothing, ever insignificant 
in appearance, escaped his notice; nothing in pre- 
paratory study was found naworsty 01 his peneil. 
* The influence which the works of Wilkie had 
upon British"Art, has probably been greater than 
that’ of any other painter: not “so much, however, 
dover artists* theméel¥es, “as” on™ thé~ public ~mind. 
When he first came to London in the early part of 
the present century, there was little appreciation of, 
and far less sympathy with, the Art of the country ; 
with some few exceptions it was almost entirely 
neglected, the people knew nothing of it and cared 
not for it. Wilkie’s pictures were just the works to 
catch the public eye, and then the pulses of the 
country began to beat with something like a generous 
sympathy towards that from which they had ever 
kept aloof. 

The ‘Guerilla’s Departure’ is in the Royal Col- 
lection at Buckingham Palace. 
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THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 





Tuts, notes the catalogue, is the fifty-seventh 
wud the life of the Old Water-Colour So- 
ciety ; to which unquestionably is due the merit 
of creating an Art unknown to the world be- 
fore its time. Turner’s toast of “the Paper- 
stainers” might in his early day have had some 
justification in fact, but at the date of his joke 
the society was already a guild of painters, 
whose learning produced Fine Art of the most 
fascinating kind; and they have gone on en- 
hancing its beauties, until at length the art till 
then unknown is become an object of envy to 
foreign schools. By unanimous accord, it 
would seem, there is an absence this season of 
drawings of high pretension ; but the default 
is in some degree compensated—there is no 
lack of lustre, for we stand amid a shower of 
stars. Nearly all the members and associates 
of the society are contributors to the exhibi- 
tion. It would scarcely be fair to say that 
this or that athlete does not equal his prowess 
of past years, lest it might be inferred that his 
powers are on the wane, which we know they 
are not. And scarcely is it just to signalize a 
few names of the many by saying that their 
efforts especially are missed in larger works, 
for among those whose names might be omit- 
ted are many whose epee though small 
in size, are really great in quality. 

The number of contributions to the walls is 
two hundred and ninety-five. Among them 
figure-pictures are not numerous ; indeed, per- 
sonal subjects will be felt to be under the 
average in number, for the mass is made up of 
landscape, composite, everything in which 
figures are not primary. Many of the small 
drawings are remarkably beautiful,—important 
in everything except size,—but therefore not 
fitted for the line; whereas, perhaps, a few 
that are on the line might have been raised 
without damage to the principal tier. We 
know not what may be the feelings of the 
society with reference to the enlargement of 
their room, but the way in which they seem 
compelled to hang their works, tells us there 
is not space enough. They might, with even 
the works now exhibited, cover a much greater 
space than they possess, and with more even 
= * drawin hap me necessity placed 
igh or low, and that wou i ely b 
being brought nearer the Sg, Thee i on 
of the government with respect to the Bur- 
lington sites, locks like a — to the 
requisitions, as well of the Royal Academy, as 
of the other Art societies. If it be true that 
the Academy advanced an indirect proposition 
to the Society of Painters in Water-Colours to 
receive them into their body, this would in 
some degree have cleared up their horizon, for 
then would the daughter-in-law have claimed 
to lodge where the mother-in-law lod and 
that the people of the one should be the people 
of the other. If the proposition, being made, 

been accepted, it would have been a step 
towards what would be very desirable—the con- 
summation of all our fragmentary Art societies 
into one great institution. In the event of 
such an eapentinn, whatever gain there 
might be would be on the side of the Academy. 
But on the side of the Old Water-Colour So- 
ciety there would be a certain loss,—first, of 
their independence ; next, of that substantial 
pecuniary quota of the funded balance that 
accrues to the family of each member at his 


_ With peapest to the absence of large and 
important drawings, two principal causes may 
be assigned for this : that whereas many 
small works may be executed within the time 
required for the completion of one of an size, 
the remuneration for the many is much more 





considerable than that for the one. 


as in the New Water-Colour Society, many of | t 


the contributors are so engaged in teaching as 
to be precluded from undertaking draw- 
ings; yet some of the small views they send 


are gems. 

It must be observed that the hanging this 
season is at least eccentric. The rule, the 
best pictures in the best places, is reversed in 
numerous instances; Hunt is everywhere but 
where he should be; F. Tayler’s drawings are 
not where they deserve to be; nor are those 
of the Goodalls, nor Dodgson’s, nor Duncan’s ; 
and Holland’s one delicate drawing cannot be 
seen. To the experienced observer these are 
signs of internal discord. 

In glancing round the walls for what stories 
soever of humanity may be written there, we do 
not find many compositions in which the artist 
concentrates himself in his figures. Topham 
is back from Grenada to Galway, painting from 
Lover’s “ Angel’s Whisper” — 

“A baby was sleeping, its mother was weeping, 

For her husband was far on the wild raging sea ; 
And the tempest was swelling round the fisherman's 


dwelling, 
And she cried, * Dermot, darling, oh come back 
to me!’” 


The story is in three chapters: the mother is 
abroad in the tempest, looking for her husband 
in the storm; in the centre and principal com- 
partment she bends over her child in her cot- 
tage ; and in the third, Dermot hastens home. 
A second (211) is ‘Irish Peasants at a Holy 
Well,’ and both these pictures testify Mr. Top- 
ham’s attachment to his first love. John Gil- 
bert’s best drawing has been d,—while 
in the hands of, we believe, the framer,—so 
much so that it could not be exhibited. He has 
sent, however, (248) ‘ The Return of the Expe- 
dition,’ in which again he is pleased to cut the 
horses short by the legs. We are accustomed, 
in the human subject, to see this kind of exci- 
sion, but to a cavalcade the effect is mischievous. 
The drawing _— a company of knights in 
the armour of the time of Henry VIII; behind 
them rides a troop of musicians, and we are to 
believe that there is a numerous following of 
horsemen. ‘The paper is thronged—almost 
confused—with figures, which (cunning de- 
vice!) so bewilders the eye, that you fancy 
them all advancing, and hear the click and ring 
< the oe ; po Lari ry anet all, | o 

wing, is the y t ing of the 
a (86) ‘A Roman Bagpiper,’ having his 
truculent face set in a wilderness of hair, looks 
somewhat like a conv reminiscence of 
Rembrandt ; the sky comes too forward. The 
drawing that savours most of Mr. Gilbert’s 
veritable unction is (291) ‘Sir Hugh Evans 
examines young William Page in his Acci- 
dence. In a drawing like this, Mr. Gilbert 
asks us to believe more than Shakspere does. 
We do not find in the text the grotesque points 
on which Mr. Gilbert insists, yet we would not 
have the drawing otherwise; he laughs you 
out of all remonstrance, and attempts justifi- 
cation by here and there a touch of genuine 
nature. For such compositions he must pre- 
pare himself by some process of pantomimic 
exercise ; and then the whole is done without 
models; were he to condescend to the common 
resources of his craft, he would lose all his 


“— , 
t al appear that Cart Haac is almost 
rsuaded that his prowess lies in ; 
fis ‘Acropolis of Athens,’ as to its form 
and surroundings, may be very true; but 
the drawing is overwrought; with ‘The Re- 
hearsal’ (st) it is just the contrary; in- 
stead of the blank paper, a background would 
have given the necessary finish to the sketch, 
wherein appear four or five figures that the 
artist has picked e agepe ge of Cairo, one 
of whom, a Turk, plays a pipe, to the drumming 
and jingling accompaniment of a tambourine, 





. te iectios btu ene 
e Southern ce 
athe Pilgcin’ ~_ 
*The Pilgrim’s > (62) Jos 
Nasu, is a new line owt ree te Pa sa 
illustrated ‘ 


is a series of thirty of the most prominent 
situations in the narrative. In these Mr. Nash 
does not assume any pretension to refinement 
of expression, but he tells us at once what he 
means by the spirit of his figures and their 
accompaniments. 

Miss Gitttes’ ‘ Beyond’ (78) is the most 
successful essay she has yet uced in that 
quasi-classic kind of art, in which she seems to 
stand without a competitor. In this drawing 
are represented two women; the one with her 
face full of cheerful hope, Christian endurance, 
and affectionate care, points to the “ beyond,” 
and encourages her companion yet to brave the 
perils of the way. But the latter is over- 
whelmed with despair; she looks not so much 
as if she were incapable, but as if she felt her- 
self utterly unworthy to make the attempt. 
In looking at this group you cannot hel 
descending to technicality. The lines ro 

uantities are so effectively disposed, that 
the composition would come well in bas-relief. 
Other works by this lady are ‘Selling Fish— 
Arran’ (75), ‘ Taking Shelter’ (157), and ‘An 
Orphan Fisher Boy, Corrie, Isle of Arran,’ &c. 
o. 275, ‘A.D. 1660. The Old Ironside,’ 
Freverick W. Burton, is a study of a man 
reading the Bible, not equal in interest to Mr. 
Burton’s usual productions. 

E. Duwcan’s ‘Crab-catchers, Caswell Bay, 
South Coast of Wales,’ may perhaps be a dis- 
appointment to those who have expected an- 
other of those tempestuous coast scenes that 
he has of late years been accustomed to 
paint with such grand effect. The ‘Crab- 
catchers’ is of another character, as picturing 
a wild rocky coast, at low water, divided by 
winding flaws, that always retain water, and 
are consequently the fishing-ground of the 
coast children. (93), ‘Whitstable Flats— 
Thames Barges waiting for the Tide,’ is simply 
what the title descri a group of those 
heavy barges carrying cubical haystacks, which 
they discharge at various points, but in a great 

roportion at Hungerford Wharf. ‘On the 

hames, near Shiplake’ (52) is Mr. Duncan’s 
ae bataille ; it is a view of oe flow- 
i meadows, which are ani- 
mated by herd. of cattle, the distribution of 
which, with the breadth of the land and water, 
are well enough, but it is upwards wherein 
reside the beauties of the work; there is laid out 
the ever-weeping sky of last summer, on which 
is painted 6 polebow po perfectly illusory as to 
seem to fade under the eye. In (370) "Bie, 
Sussex, from Winchelsea Marsh,’ is 1 
charming sky, full of air and omens 
The material is really nothing, such 
as few would attempt to make an important 
drawing of: the marsh is but a foil to the 
distance and sky, in which centres the mastery 
of the performance. 

* Watteau’ (130), J. J. Jewxiws, announces 
a disposition to forsake those pretty 
whom he has now for many years . 
He now cries, “ Place aus dames /” and we find 
a triad of them standing over Watteau sketch- 
ing, on @ terrace, a woman and two 
children. ladies wear the sacque, and 
have somewhat the air of having stepped out 
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of one of Watteau’s pictures. It is a = 
composition, shining out with a starry bril- 
Bes , ° hy gakekes a G87) 
ya i ers, 
Nate 4 are also by Mr. Jenkins; the 
latter a glenee Rack ot thoes he hes left bebiad 
i piquante paysanne ad- 
her child’ who follows 


Cottage on the Moor,’ 
“ drawing of cattle by 
animals are a a couple of 
rough in coat but unexcep- 
and clumsily natural 
from the Peat Moss, 
Skye’ (271), and (29+), 


of 
Black Mount, Argyleshire,’ 


3 
A 
: 
Ee 
J 
5 
3 
g. 
= 
=> 
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mountain , with the greates 

part of the dover that there shall be an avail- 
able distribution of the blacks, whites, and reds 
for Mr. Tayler to paint from. If the truth 
were known, it is probable that the entire herd 
was black, brown, and red, and that these 
white cows are im tions. Be that as it 
may, how studiously slight the drawing is 
throughout ! each kyloe seems to have been 
drifted into its place by a strange process 
known only to the painter. We would ask 
if we have shaken hands for the last time with 
those gay parties of dames and cavaliers that 
he was wont to conjure up from the vasty 
deep of a century and a half ago? It is to be 
hoped that his right hand has not forgotten 
its cunning in that direction. 

No. 12. ‘ Vietri, Coast of Salerno,’ J. D. 
Haxvixe, is a drawing most tastefully sea- 
soned to the eye by its well-adjudged dispo- 
sitions of light and shade; it is modest in 
colour, and not remarkable for the character 
of its objects, but it is not a picture that can 
be passed with indifference. No. 82, ‘ Trans, 
near Frejus, France,’ is Mr. Harding’s largest 
work ; it presents a kind of combination that he 
delights to picture—a passage of brokenscenery, 
of which life, movement, and music, is an 
impetuous waterfall. The ravine through which 
the water sweeps is wild enough, and the sub- 
stance, firmness, and motion of the nearest 
section are on to redouble themselves by 
the retirement beyond earshot of the sounds 
of the inward composition. 

No. 174. ‘The first from him,’ F. Smatt- 
rizip, is a powerful moonlight effect—a girl 
reading a letter at an open casement by the 
light of the moon. The title tells us that it 
is a love-letter; but it were not that 
such information be so conveyed, for would a 
girl in the solitude of her chamber, and in her 
night-dress, sit at an n window to read 
anything but a love-letter? The face being 
entirely in shade, there is no scope for the 
clear, fresh, and life-like colour wherewith this 
artist vivifles his features; the difficulty has 
been of course the moonlight, but it is shining 
in the silver sky, and lights up a part of the 
girl's dress. 

No. 191. ‘ The First Note of the Cuckoo in 
Early Spring,’ O. Oaxuer, is a broad and 
bright drawing of a mother and child, but both 

ing for the bird than listening to its 
note. No, 182, ‘The Student,’ is a young 
lady studying, or perhaps despairing, over the 
bust of Clito— 


** Out of the seulptor's feariess soul 

The grace of his own power and freedom grew, 
And thou in patting wouldst transcribe all taught 

By deepest meditation.” 
We described the former drawing as broad ; 
this is also broad in light and middle tone, as if 
the dark, indispensable to force, had been for- 

ten. Other drawings by Mr. Oakley are 


164) ‘ Bijouterie,’ (21) ‘Coming to the Well,’ 





(28) ‘A Savoyard,’ (145) ‘In Harvest Time,’ 
and (256) ‘A Guernsey Peasant Child.’ 

Mr. Newrton’s (202) ‘ Winter Foliage—the 
Garden of the Prince of Monaco, Menton,’ pre- 
sents a remarkable contrast to the drear solem- 
nity of the snow-mantled mountains of the High- 
lands. In this combination of trees and yo of 
distance there is nothing to entitle the subject 
to the extension accorded to it. In proportion 
as the voiceless Highland hills were aggran- 
dized, the spirit was awed by these mysterious 
shapes, that seemed now to be claimed by the 
clouds as no longer of the earth. But the 
very size of this garden dwarfs it ; the subject 
would have been much more agreeable as a small 
drawing. Asa painter of snow-clad mountains 
Mr. Newton stands one of a very few, if not 
alone ; but as a painter of an Italian garden, 
he is but one of many. 

‘The Moorish Tower of the Giralda, Seville,’ 
E. A. Goopaut (57), might well have been a 
much larger drawing than it is; it has all the 
elements that constitute largeness, and treated 
as an important picture would have been a 
telling subject. ‘he tower rises in the right 
of the drawing with an interval of picturesque 
dwellings, with their three tiers of verandas. 
In the (67) ‘Fruit-market, Venice,’ by the same, 
the eye is caught by the Ponte di Rialto as a 

rincipal object, with all the fruit and vegetable 
ts on the right of the quay. ‘San Giorgio, 
Venice — Moonlight’ (184), is also by Mr. 
Goodall ; and (170) ‘Rome, from Monte Pin- 
cio,’ is the view across to St. Peter’s, over the 
Castle St. Angelo, the dome of the cathedral 
rising out of the lower mass of shade, and the 
Vatican stretching out to the right, the whole 
opposed to a light evening sky. There is much 
to be seen in the Pincian Gardens, but it is 
to the sky and the veiled buildings that are 
thrown up against it that the eye is attracted. 

The ‘ Interior of the Dom, Minster, West- 
phalia’ (74), Samuet Reap, looks like a 
drawing of conscientious truth. The subject 
cannot have been chosen for any — pic- 
turesque quality it possesses, for beyond the 
magnificent screen, with its three altars, there 
is nothing. The painting and drawing, how- 
ever, of this screen is an instance of great 

wer and singular endurance. In (129) ‘The 
ligh Altar in the Church of St. Augustine,’ 
much more construction, elegance, and great 
richness of colour, are apparent; there is also 
(199) ‘Chapel in the Church of St. Paul, Ant- 
werp,’ equally careful with the latter in drawing 
and painting; indeed, as a painter of architec- 
ture, Mr. Read takes a high place, but it is 
entirely his own ; he displaces nobody. 

Braxet Foster’s ‘ Wark’s Burn, Northum- 
berland’ (7), is pleasantly mellow in colour; he 
may be congratulated on the breadth he gets 
into his work when it is remembered that the 
entire surface of his paper is worked over in 
stipple, though it is not so apparent in this 
drawing as in some others. The practice of 
stippling out every item of a landscape composi- 
tion, places the painter under a dead weight 
that is for ever bearing him downwards; for 
instance, in (193) * Gleaners,’ whatever weak- 
ness may be found in this drawing is the result 
of stipple. It appears only in close examina- 
tion, but the effect of it is seen as far as the 
drawing is visible. ‘Down Hill’ (212) is an- 
other drawing by Mr. Foster; and all these 
works have peculiar beauties, but their good 
qualities could be produced by a more generous 


| execution, whence must follow greater effect. 


*The Ice Cart’ (169), C. Baanwurre, is a 
composition, but the parts cohere so perti- 
nently as to defy a precise analysis. These 
winter scenes placed Mr. Branwhite at once in 
a position of vantage before the public, and 
every succeeding year since his frosty and 
snowy advent he has been par excellence the 
glacier of the exhibitions. 





In ‘Crossing the Stream’ (263), Warren 
GoopaLL, we see two children, the one carry- 
ing the other across; the fi 
drawn and painted ; but this is far exceeded by 
his interiors with figures, such as ‘Le Chape- 
let’ (149), and ‘The Rabbit Hutch’ (125), 
both of which are beautifully bright and clear, 

‘Nisida from the Solfatara’ (179), 'T. M. 
Ricwaxpsoy, is this artist’s best production ; 
from being less broken in the foreground than 
many of his other drawings, it does not fret 
the eye. It is a scene to dream of, and the 
sentiment is happily suited to it. Mr. Richard- 


son proposes ‘Salerno’ as his most im- 
portant drawing; it is hi t and most 
elaborate. Other scenes by Mr Richardson 
are (87) ‘Coaster discharging Coals,’ (87) 
*Horse-shoe Bay, Bonchurch, Isle of Wight,’ 
and (221) ‘Remains of an Old Breakwater, 
Isle of Wight.’ 

The and worn surface of the houses 
in (85) a ‘Street Scene at Miinster, West- 
phalia,” J. Burcess, Jun., is a much more 
grateful representation of such quaint old build- 
ings than the new and smooth-faced exterior 
we see continually given to them. ‘The like 
unqualified description is given of the buildings 
in {103 ‘The Tower of St. Andrea’s Kirche, 
and old Houses at Brunswick.’ And into a 
subject of a totally different kind is carried the 
same unflinching assertion of substance and 
stability, that is (108) ‘ A Clearing up at Snow- 
don, a study from the Old Road at Capel Curig.’ 

By C. Davipsow (45) ‘A Sussex Farm-house, 
Early Spring,’ is a production of infinite labour, 
so much so as in parts to rival photography. 
It were of course impossible to persuade the 
artist that his earlier trees, so amply and 
vigorously developed, were more agreeable 
than those which he now sometimes paints. In 
(267) ‘ Reigate, Autumn,’ the whole is well 
kept together by the genial character of the 
background. Mr. Davidson exhibits also (189) 
‘Waiting to be folded,’ (180) ‘Swansea Bay, 
with Oystermouth Castle,’ &c. h 

No. 76, ‘The Sands at Low Tide,’ 8. P. 
Jackson, favourably instances this artist’s feel- 
ing and manner: he sees everything very dis- 
tinetly, and so presents his objects in his 
drawing. It is evening, and the reluctant and 
slowly retiring tide is the argument of the piece. 

W. Hunt is one of those who is not in such 
force this season as usual. His drawings are 
numbered and called—(238) ‘Pine Apple;’ 
(255) ‘Grapes,’ &c.; (258) ‘A Chick’—one of 
a series painted for J. Ruskin, Esq., to be 

resented to schools of Art; (259) ‘Study of a 
Head ;’ and 4 Me Wood Pigeon ’—the last 
his principal and best work. : 

By Joun Cattow there are (50) ‘ Leavin 
the Downs ;’ (58) ‘Off the Reculvers;’ an 
(115) ‘A Wreck at Whitby Sands,’ &c. 

No. 119, ‘Scene at the Head of the Pass of 
Nant Frangon, looking towards the Lake and 
Falls of Ogwen, North Wales, Sunrise,’ is ex- 
hibited by G. A. Farrer as his most important 
drawing, and as to magnitude and elaboration it 
is so; no pains have ong gE in its comple- 
tion, but there are some of his smaller works, 
as in (155) ‘ Manorbeer Castle, South Wales, 
happier in treatment. ra 

i No. 156, ‘Sonning Church, Morning, 
Gzorce Dopeson has cnoniet — her 
former imaginative composition to a de 
sctualities ; bet in his (261) ‘ Noon,’ and (272) 
‘On the Thames below , he carries 
into his local portraiture much of the elegance 
that distinguished his former productions. 

Mr. Finch’s compositions are an r 
reminiscence of the old school; and here an 
there are yet notable works by Riviere, Gas- 
tineau, Bartholomew, Evans, Naftel, and others. 
The exhibition is, as - have ‘said, a In 
important drawings, but it 
productions of much excellence. 
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THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Ow Saturday, the 20th of April, this society held 
its private view, and, according to custom, 
opened its doors to the public on the following 
Seay: This is the twenty-seventh year of 
the existence of the society; a period brief in 
retrospect, but long enough to have removed 
some of its early members, and to have sub- 
jected it to many trying vicissitudes. This 
society originated, like all secondary formations, 
out of the “exclusiveness” of the senior body, 
as the latter started into life fifty-seven years 
ago, a strong and lasting censure of the contem- 
porary authorities of the Royal Academy. For 
all Art societies, this is a critical period ; 
none of them know how long they may call 
their present abiding places their home ; all have 
ut in claims to share in the division of the 
urlington property, but the government makes 
no sign of concession. The simple claim to 
consideration in the distribution of the build- 
ings contemplated on the site in Piccadilly, has, 
of course, induced a canvass of the conditions 
and pretensions of the claimants. Had all our 
native Art been united in one grand national 
association, the government could not have 
justified itself in a refusal to extend aid to such 
a body ; and the less so that none of the Art 
societies, save the Royal Academy, have ever 
received any grant from king or government. 
Between the two water-colour societies there 
is not now the slightest probability of union; 
but had the restrictions of the senior societ 
been so modified as judiciously to absorb all 
the rising talent, it cannot denied that 
one t academy of water-colour painters, 
embodying without question every distinguished 
professor of the art, would be more dignified 
and influential than a sectional corporation, 
how successful soever it may be. We argue 
from a conviction that there are in the 
New Water-Colour Society men whose works 
would add to the lustre of the walls of even 
the elder society, and also from the assurance 
that there are yearly exhibited in Pall Mall 
East, drawings that would in nowise assist the 
interest of the new. But the old society de- 
sires no such conjunction: the body may be 
called affluent, and their substantial success 
and popularity are recorded at the end of each 
season by a long tale of thousands of pounds. 
Nor does the junior society desire any coalition ; 
its members have made a position for them- 
selves by a twenty-seven years’ term of steady, 
up-hill labour. a junction with the elder 
society they would lose the respectable and dis- 
tinctive individuality they have won for them- 
selves. But had the professors of water-colour 
painting been united in one great academy, it 
is not conceivable that the government could 
have dealt with their application for an abode 
at public cost so slightingly as they have held 
the addresses from different sections of the 
same profession. Whether men in power may 
deem it expedient or not to do anything for the 
Royal Academy, water-colour painting has a 
peculiar claim which cannot be overlooked. It 
is an art of which we ought to be justly proud, 
for water-colour painting, in the sense we now 
interpret the term, was never known until prac- 
tised and developed to the high perfection to 
which it has been carried in this country. Our 
artists have left nothing for the future to ac- 
complish; in whatever school water-colour 
painting may be taken up, nothing can be done 
that has not been anticipated by ourselves. 
But to revert to the subject more immediately 
before us. The New Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours consists of three classes, mem- 
bers, lady members, and associates. Of the 
first there are thirty-one, of the second ten, and 





members, who alone are privi to contribute 
to the exhibitions. Of these, fifty-five have sent 


drawings, the remaining five being defaulters. 
Thecatalogue sanbepilitncbuntonk and thirty- 
nine works, which amount gives a trifle over six 
works to each contributor. But an average is no 
representation of the real state of the catalogue, 
for of the members no less than eigt send only 
one drawing, and six no more than two; but 
on the other hand one contributes seventeen, 
another sixteen, another fifteen, anotherfourteen, 
two others thirteen each, and so downwards in 
successively diminishing numbers until we 
descend to the eight already mentioned. It 
may be understood that the largest contributors 
are not figure painters; personal pictures are 
not so rapidly produced ; were it so, they could 
be no more than sketches, far below the quality 
now necessary to give value to works of Art. 
But it does not follow that because the most 
numerous productions of certain artists respec- 
tively are not figure compositions, that the 
one or two by others are fi drawings. 
This is by no means a rule; there are many 
causes operative in effecting this discrepancy, 
the principal of which is teaching, the income 
derived therefrom being, to many artists, of 
primary importance, so that the mind is much, 
In many cases entirely, diverted from painting 
for exhibition. The Old Water-Colour Society 
was originally a body of landscape painters, and 
the New began life as a company of figure 
painters, by way of broad distinction from the 
senior body ; but neither society has been able to 
sustain the character it assumed, and which 
was originally given to it. Forty years is a 
long period in the history of our schools of Art, 
though it tells for nothing in the history of 
painting. Forty years ago, the character of our 
water-colour painting was immeasurably inferior 
to that of our day, but since that time it has 
been employed in every class of subject-matter 
with a success which bas commanded the best 
consideration of all interested in it. And hence, 
examples to which the best places in exhibi- 
tions could not be refused; not because they 
were vivified by a sentiment of poetry, or by 
an utterance of exalted narrative; their claims 
to admiration were superficial, mechanical— 
they arrested the attention by their ¢echnique, 
which was sometimes only curious, at others 
prodigiously eccentric, and frequently myste- 
rious even to the most cunning professors of 
the craft. If there is such a thing as “high 
Art,” these were not of that category: they 
may be beautiful low Art, but they brake cown 
the ceremony that “did hedge” a prescribed 
choice of subject, and exhibitions have become 
miscellanies, instancing every kind of paint- 
able subject. Of the sixty members and asso- 
ciates constituting the society there are only 
about a dozen figure painters; the other forty- 
eight, having a considerable proportion of land- 
scape painters, distribute themselves _— 
the entire circle of available material. Thus, 
as exhibitions are now formed, this variety 
cannot be dispensed with, because a landscape 
collection, such as that of the younger days of 
the Old Water-Colour, would now be felt to 
be monotonous; as also would a catalogue of 
figure subjects, even if such could be yearly 
brought together. Any degree of ¢hinness in the 
exhibition of this society may be most commonly 
ascribed to success ip teaching, which is, and 
has been, the staff of a great proportion of its 
members. The time required for the discharge 
of such duties, and the wear and tear consequent 
on their conscientious fulfilment, frustrate the 
entertainment of great works. Hence the 
support of the exhibition becomes of secondary 
importance ; yet, woes: hws minor drawings of 
this season—those which have been made more 
directly with reference to teaching than to sale— 
there are numerous instances of the soundest 


of the last class there are nineteen; in all sixty | Art 














In his principal drawing, the President, Mr 
Warren, has departed from the Orientalism to 
which he has long been so constant. The sub- 
ject is (46) ‘A Zwingfest on the Wengern Alp, 
August, 1860; the background is the u per 
portion of the Jungfrau:’ a wrestling match, at 
which the neighbouring population, young and 
old, all “assist.” On a board is written the 
very homely, but perhaps inspiriting legend,— 
* Zeigt wie im Ernst sonst man heut beim Spiel, * 

So ehirt ihr euere Heldenahnen und das sey ever Ziel.” 
The figures are very numerous ; some standing, 
and others sitting in a circle round the wrestlers. 
It would appear that the artist has aimed at 
—- beyond a faithful description of a Swiss 
nation —_ brought forward under a broad 
daylight effect : it is simple in treatment com- 
pared with Mr. Warren’s Eastern pictures. His 
second drawing is (33) ‘ The Ford of the Jordan 
—the Greek Bathing-place.’ 

By Hacue there are four, two of which are 
large (63) ‘The Artist’s Studio,’ and (76) ‘The 
Interior of the Cathedral of Milan.’ ~The former 
is, sui generis, a drawing in which the signa- 
ture “1. Haghe” may be said to be written all 
over. We have never been in Mr. Haghe’s 
studio, but as it is of late much the practice 
for artists to paint themselves in their work- 
shops, we may suppose this to be a drawing of 
the “artist’s” laboratory, and the figure at 
work at the easel Louis Haghe himself—it is 
like him, and he paints with the left hand. 
The model he is working from is a standard- 
bearer of the seventeenth century, the idea, 
ser taken from Lord Warwick’s Rem- 

randt. The garniture of the room is ad- 
mirable, with its lights and darks; there is 
enough for a very f ull composition, but nothing 
importunes the eye. The drawing anywhere may 
be pronounced a chef d’auvre, but we cannot 
help comparing Haghe with Haghe; we find 
here and there signs of impatience ; as a whole, 
the work is not so lustrous as foregone produc- 
tions. To No. 76, ‘The Interior of Milan 
Cathedral,’ much of what we say anent the 
studio will apply. Some of the deeper grada- 
tions are heavy and opaque, and there is not 
the superb finish we have been accustomed to 
see in these works; but in respect of space and 
grandeur, ample justice is done to the place ; 
and this is most skilfully ordered by the wa 
in which the scant congregation is introduced, 
by the great elevation given to the vaulting, 
and even by the exertion of the preacher, who 
desires to be heard in the most distant nooks 
of the cathedral. Mr. Haghe’s other drawings 
are No. 315, ‘Preparing for the Fight,’ and 
No. 323, ‘The Song of Victory,’ both small, 
but sufficiently interesting to have merited a 
larger treatment. 

No. 88, ‘ Elaine, the Lily Maid of Astolat,’ 
E. H. Corsovzp, is a version of the subject so 
often painted—the bier steered by the “ dumb 
old servitor.” The circumstance of the com- 
position is pompous and gorgeous, but not more 
so than the terms of the verse— 

* So these two brethren from the chariot took 
And on the black decks laid her in her bed, 
Set in her hand a lily, o'er her hung 
Her silken case with braided blazonings,” &c. 
The artist adheres to the letter of his text ; he 
paints the “blackest samite,” the “cloth of 
gold,” the “ blazonings,” and brings the whole 
together by that license which he is fairly en- 
titled to use. But withal it is almost beyond 
mortal power entirely to escape the scenic in 
inting closely from the description of the rn 
We aanet but applaud the manner in whic the 
black velvet is utilized: it is subdued, kept in 
its place, and made to assist the mournful sen- 
timent. Mr. Corbould may, or may not, have 
painted the landscape; neither that portion of 
the composition, nor the narrowness of the 
stream on which the death-barge is borne, is 
consonant with the solemn sentiment of the 
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whom there is a large assembly 
Both works markedly exemplify 
the artist finds in ing with his rer. 
conceptions ; the very redundancy of materia 
is not always facility of my pe 

No. 189, ‘ Venice in her Pride and Power— 
the Secret Tribunal of Three sitting in Judg- 
ment,’ Can, Weanes, is, as to the figures, a 
suggestion from Cooper’s “ Bravo of Venice,” 
but the place of the we wre oe = 
accurate representation of the Judgment - 
ber as it now is. The age sit masked 
on the left of pod grey while Jacopo stands 
on the right, r an examination, —s 
which he informs his tormentors of the deat 
of his father. In the frame of this work are 
inserted eight small drawings, after important 
passages in the career of Jacopo, in which 
appear i/ Buim(oro, the state the column 
San Marco, the regatta, Jacopo and Gelso- 
mina on the Bridge of Sighs, the insurrection 
of Venetian fishermen, the marriage of Donna 
Violetia, the drowned fisherman, and a scene 


in the cells beneath the leads. Mr. Werner 
exhibits al eleven drawings, peiocignty 
architectural and interiors, in both of which he 


excels, No. 213, ‘ Home, Present and Past— 
an apartment in the artist’s residence at Leip- 
sic, with a group of relics of other times,’ is a 
masterpiece ; and ‘The Rose of the Alhambra’ 
(259) ie extremely interesting, as showing in a 
very spirited manner what we believe to be 
the present condition of the Alhambra. 

o. 238. ‘ Dar-Thula,’ Henry Tiver. With 
admirable hardibood this artist goes to Ossian 
for his subject, and produces a drawing which 
reminds us of the old school of English water- 
colour, as having been modestly painted without 
any yearhing after dazzling colour or theatrical 
effect. The circumstance occurs at the end of 
the poem. Dar-Thula, after the battle with 
Cairbar, stands over the body of her slain 
lover, and escapes in death the taunts of 
Cairbar. That-independence of thought that 
urges an artist to read and think for himself 
cannot be too highly applauded, for it is too 
much the practice of our painters all to fly at any 
well-favoured q which one more fortunate 
than the rest may have started. The limbs of 
Mr. Tidey’s figure are a trifle too heavy, and the 
chest is narrow, and if the features had been less 
defined, they would have been more in accord- 
ance with the misty style of the description. 

In No. 25, ‘The Long Sermon,’ W. Ler, 
is presented a bench full of charity girls, who, 
we see at once, are weary of the discourse, and 
avail themselves of the sound sleep of their 
ancient mistress to bestow the tediousness as 
well as they may. Each of the girls is a patent 
variety of the charity-school type, but their 
stale and mouldy mistress is good enough, or 


bad enough, to be one of Dickens’s best 
ideals. ‘By the same artist there are also 
(57) ‘Returning from the Well,’ and (253) 


*The Drinking-Fountain.’ 

There is a remarkable drawing by J. Ansoton 
from Lamartine’s “ History of the Girondists,” 
in which appears Mdile. de Sombreuil, about to 
drink a glass of blood—a penalty proposed toher, 
as the terms on which life will be granted to her 


a ole (oy a ae ems Naty wae 
the weapons of the fiends were pointed against 
ed by a devotion 


her Lary. who is now rescu 

of which history furnishes not many examples. 
The subject is not one in Mr. Absolon’s ordi- 
nary vein—not one that would interest many 
painters, on interested motives, for few persons 
would care to 80 lively a reminiscence 
of a fact so revolting. We in No, 242, 


* Isola Bella, Lago Maggiore,’ something more 
sunny—a sentimental party on the brink of the 
lake, with a distant view of the islet and its 
picturesque surroundings. (245) ‘ Berne,’ by 
the same, is a girl in the costume of the can- 
ton, one of Mr. Absolon’s best single fi ‘ 
Epxvunp G. Warnen'’s ‘ Rest in the Cool and 
Shady Wood,’ is a study of beech and other 
trees, all in shade, with peeps here and there 
of a harvest-field, and bright masses of foliage 
rejoicing in the outside sunshine. Mr. Warren 
states his season to be autumn, and, being 80, 
he might have given a little more warmth to 
the broad mass of foliage. The ground, with 
its covering of dead leaves and scant herbage, 
is curiously wrought—lower than nature, but 
this is wove Barn, for the sake of the one or 
two dazzling lights that are on the ground. 
No. 56. ‘ The Upper Lake of Killarney—Sun- 
set,’ by W. Bennett, has, wherever he places 
trees before us, all his rough and nettle-like 
texture; but when we feel his light and air, 
these “<9 geniality —— heey e 
appears, he proposes as his great work of the 
season ; but fe ost a class S cahjost whereby 
he would ever achieve the distinction he has 
won by painting forest trees, near and far, 
under a cloudy sky; such scenes, under his 
hand, are powerfully eloquent. Besides this 
work he ie sent twelve others, generally 
smaller, many of which are more consonant 
with his feeling. 

‘The Valley of the Lledr’ (144), J.C. Rego, 
a large and highly-elaborated picture, full of 
colour, but wanting in melons; it seems 
to have been worked too near the eye, but with 
a constancy beyond all praise. 

Mr. Faney’s ‘ View from the Tarn Dimples, 
Whitbeck Fell, Cumberland, St. Bee’s Head in 
the Distance,’ is at once recognisable as Cumber- 
land scenery; it appears to be very faithful in 
colour, and also in its description of distance. 
Besides this work, Mr. Fahey paints ‘ Goodrich 
Castle, on the Wye’ (222); ‘The Keeper’s 
Lodge, Kensington Gardens;’ ‘ Black Comb and 
Bootle, Cumberland’ (50); ‘At Great Tew, 
Oxon’ (23); and many other scenes. 

No. 148, ‘ The Princess Elizabeth Prisoner in 
the Tower,’ by A. Bouvirn, is the best drawing 
we remember to have seen under this name ; 
but the attitude of the princess is too stiff, as 
the little child offers her the tiny keys whereby 
she may “unlock the gates, and go abroad.” 
This artist’s other drawings, ‘Olympia,’ and 
‘Lesbia,’ refer so pointedly to ancient mural 
paintings, as entirely to forbid association with 
any breathing creation of either modern or 
classic poetry. 

*The Church and Capucin Monastery of San 
Michele, Venice,’ J. H. D’Eeviite, is a broad 
substantive drawing of a piece of architecture 
seldom painted for its own sake, but which 
com well, either as a fully-relieved prin- 
cipal, or a aT to other objects. 

No. 211. ‘The Woods of Cliefden and Tap- 
low, as seen from the Great Western Railway 
—Autumnal Evening,’ H. C. Pipczoy, pre- 
sents a combination of beauties equalled only by 
the view from Cliefden itself; it is a very care- 
ful drawing. ‘There are also by the same (180) 
‘Cot at Sonning, Berks ;’ (138) ‘Scene in 
Eridge Rocks ;’ (124) ‘By the Wood Side,’ &c. 

*A Hopeful Parting,’ J. H. More (201), is 
a suggestion from Mackay’s ballad— 


“ What joy attends the fisher’s life,” &c. 


The fisherman is here represented taking 
leave of his “ faithful wife” before his cot 

“on the strand:” the scenery is much like 
that near ~~ No. 100, also by Mole, 
‘ Fishing for Dog Crabs,’ is an open scene with 
a group of children on a piece of rock ; both of 
these are large dra . Others are—‘ Near 


Tintern, Moamouthshire,’ ‘A Highland Girl,’ 
* Gleaners on the Devonshire Coast,’ &c. 








No. 70. ‘ Vesuvius, &., from the Ruined 
Palace of Donna Anna, Naples,’ Cuantgs 
Vacuen, is a view that every artist sketches 


who to Naples: the h 
out the : inner portion of ba at 
sweep of buildings that views of the bay, and 


the coast line re ad nauseam. Som 
Mr. Vacher’s he cumin are—‘ athe 
don from Capel Curig;’ ‘Sunset, Italy;’ * Italian 
Peasants returning from Market ;’ ‘ An Italian 
repry &e. These drawings are nerally 
full of light and air, but the anxiety for these 
effects ay mow | causes other necessary quali- 
ties to be forgotten. 

‘The Garden of the Tuileries, Paris’ (249), 
W. Wr1p, shows by the absence of lightness, 
especially in the trees, the French feeling that 
has dictated the execution ; it is minute and 
particular, and instead of the eye bei grati- 
fied by the discovery of beauties for itself, 
they are forced upon it. But in (229) ‘The 
Garden of the Luxembourg,’ there is more cf 
the essence of the pictorial; yet the place 
looks aggrandized in the drawing. The trees 
are not so heavy as those in the other drawing. 

The ‘Castle of the Seigneurs de la Tre- 
mouille, Vitré, Brittany’ (30), J. 8. Provt, 
conveys an impression of squalid poverty in 
the associations of the place that mocks its 
fallen grandeur. We do not learn whether 
the castle is habitable or not, but seen as it is 
in twilight, surrounded with miserable cot- 
tages, it is perhaps intended to contrast the 
present ruined condition of the place with 
what was in its best days an imposing castel- 
lated ruin. 

In ‘ The Rialto, Venice,’ W. Tear (40), we 
see only a portion of the bridge, with some of 
the houses flanking the canal, which are painted 
with a firm, matter-of-fact resolution to give 
nothing more, but nothing less, than the plain 
features of the place as it is; and in much 
the same spirit is ‘The Maria della Saluta,’ 
which is presenting the back of the edifice, not 
often given. 

In ‘ Raglan Castle, Monmouthshire,’ Joun 
Cuase, the obvious purpose has been to realize 
a portrait of the ruin; and Mr. Chase’s other 
drawings show equal steadfastness of purpose 
in the same direction. By J. Wykenam 
Ancuer there is a drawing in the same 
realizing spirit, the ‘ Window in the Old Nur- 
sery, Prudhoe Castle.’ 

ir. McKewas is the largest contributor to 
the exhibition, which may, and probably is, the 
cause why his works are not so fresh, and 
otherwise so successful as usual; his subjects 
are, however, well chosen for points which 
attract the student of landscape: he exhibits 
‘Looking down the Willon Beck, Eskdale, 
Cumberland; ‘A rig hae under Sca-Fell;’ 
‘In Windsor Old Park;’ ‘Ludlow Castle, 
Shropshire,’ &c. ‘ 

Other drawings that show well directed 
effort are Epwin Hayes’ ‘ Hay on the 
Thames,’ and ‘Outward and Homew: Bound ; 
Miss Fanmen’s ‘Lost Sixpence;’ H. Wein's 
‘ Ptarmigan ;’ Campion’s military exercitations ; 
Mrs. Oiver’s ‘ Bouvignes, on the Meuse, 
* Watford, Herts,’ &c.; and a variety of brilliant 
studies of flowers by Mrs. Haxrison, Mrs 
Faxyy Harris, Mrs. Durrie.p, &c. 

As a whole, the exhibition will be found 
more equal than of late years; look where 
you will, the smaller works commend them- 
selves to the eye by various ex . 

It is now in contemplation to change the 
name of this society. Whatever title ma 
be assumed, it is resolved that the body shall 
no longer call themselves “New.” It is a 
matter of surprise that the epithet has been so 
long retained, since it might well have beeu 
dispensed with when the society attained its 
majority. 
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AN EXAMINATION 
INTO THE 


ANTIQUITY OF THE LIKENESS 
OF OUR BLESSED LORD. 
BY THOMAS HEAPHY. 





Part VI. 

Ix the last Number of the Art-Journal allu- 
sion was made ~ the “wd pore — 

unprepared linen cloth, y, if no 
cnieenll of Eastern origin, and to be referred 
to either the first or the second centuries. 

The Christians of age Greek races, 

Byzantium, 


occupying Asia Minor appear 
—— - ae 


iM. 


in all ages to have entertained an especial de- 
votion to pictorial as distinguished from sculp- 
turesque representations. 

The church in these countries, from the 
carliest period, steadfastly rejected all aid from 


the plastic arts in the symbolising of sacred 
forms, or in the decoration of their religious 
buildings. The making the likeness” of any 
Jivine, or indeed human object in relief, or in 
what the sculptors term the round, seems to 


have been considered as an infri t of the 
Divine command against graven images, and as 
such coming within the definition of idolatry. 
But the representation of objects on a flat sur- 
face not being specifically included in the terms 
of the prohibition, that form of delineation was 
used with an universality and an earnestness 
of purpose that has scarcely been seen in any 
other age or people. The style of the earlier 
productions of Christian portraiture in these 
countries was at first much affected by the 
conventionalities of the contemporary sculpture; 
but as sculptural art declined, painting became 
characterised by forms and modes of study pe- 
culiar to itself. Barbarous and unlearned at 
first, but, after a time, exhibiting an amount of 
artistic power that, though never arriving at 
absolute excellence, was yet capable of influenc- 
ing all contemporary Art, and finally leading to 
the revival of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies in Germany and Italy. 

The progress of Greek or Byzantine Art 
was destined never to exceed certain limits. 
A time arrived when, in common with the 
philosophy, the religion, and the pervadin 
intellect of the people, it was to become fixe 
and petrified, so as to admit of no further 
change or devlopment. Other schools of Art, 
the Italian, the German, might be generated by 
it, but for itself it was to know no further pro- 
. This was not altogether a loss to the 
uture. Types and traditions of sacred things, 
that had been handed down historically from the 
first age of the church, have been thereby trans- 
mitted to us unaltered, untampered with by either 
the ignorance or the erratic imagination of the 
painter. In Germany and Italy, as elsewhere, 
the unfettered liberty of the artist allowed of 
the Divine resemblance being portrayed with 
all the variations of form and expression that 
might suit the fashion of the moment or the 
ideas of the painter, who might thereby “re 
to establish a reputation for originality. T 
Greek or the Asiatic artist was allowed no 
such liberty ; generally a monk, he felt it as 
much incumbent on him to hand down the 
traditional form and features in even the most 
minute integrity, as it was to transmit the 
tenets of his faith unaltered. Or if the artist 
were a layman working for the church, a strict 
and uncompromising monitor was at his elbow, 
in the shape of an ecclesiastic, forbidding any, 
even the slightest, divergence from the recog- 
nised type. j 

As a natural consequence of this continual 
repetition, such works will be found to lack all 
life, freshness, and feeling, and, on the cont ary, 
to a hard rigidity of character which, 
while it renders the picture certainly less at- 
tractive, evidences the conciseness of the tra- 
dition in which it originated. So fixed and 
rigid has this form of representation become in 
all Eastern works of Art, that were it not for the 
freshness of the materials, it would be difficult 
to distinguish a picture — to-day from the 
roduction of the third century. e same 
bard type, the same symbolic accessories, the 
/ same g° d, vermillion, and azure, will be found 
in each. 
| Greek Art has for the last fifteen hundred 
_ years been absolutely stationary; prolific enough 
| as far as regards the mere quantity of its pro- 
| duetions, but neither advancing nor receding, 
| its whole aim being apparently to reproduce its 
traditional forms with more than Chinese fide- 
lity. The immobility of the Greek tradition may 
be observed also in the Greek faith ; unchange- 
able, it knows of no development, and any 
alteration or addition to its doctrines, such as 
we have recently witnessed in the western 
church, would in it be absolutely impossible. 
The same persistence may be observed in the 
feelings with which artistic productions are 
veil by the Eastern populations of the pre- 
sent day. The miraculous legends that are 








recounted to us by Italian sacristans and cus- 
» in reference to the older Greek pic- 
tures, have, in all probability, been handed down 
from the earliest centuries, since they were as 
cominon and as rendgniend when the Empress 
Helena, in the year 330, adopted measures for 
the preservation of such works, as they are 
—' and the superstitious feeling with 
which modern Greeks and Russians 
their pictures, is but the survival of the same 
sentiment that in the first ages of the church 
prompted its members to invest certain works 
with supernatural efficacy. 
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No, 3. 


The practice of wearing an effigy of the 
Sih auiee the clothes, which may be traced 
in the Eastern church during the first and 
second centuries, has continued unaltered to 
the present day. We read how in the Crimean 
war every Russian, whether taken dead or alive, 
was found with an amulet in the shape of a 
sacred it; and all travellers concur in 
remarking on the intense devotion of the 
Eastern church for everything in the form 
of pictures, not so much as works of “Art, 
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but aé talismans, or fetish: everywhere, in | 
public and in private, in every room of the 
cottage, in every shop, in every public office, | 
at the corners of the streets, in taverns, in 
steamboats, is the picture hung, with the 
lamps or the candles burning before it, and 
regarded with a superstitious reverence far ex- 
ceeding anything that is to be seen even in 
Italy, In private life, the picture, not the 
image (as in the western church), plays the 
part of the family Bible, of the wed 





ing gift, 
of the birthday present, and finally accompa- | 
nies the member of the church to his last 
resting-place. Identified with the domestic 
life, it has also entered into the national life. 
A picture has become a watchword of a coun- 
try’s faith and nationality; Eastern armies 
fight under a picture for a banner. In a 
church it is rather an indispensable appendage 
than an adventitious aid to devotion. At any 
time during the last fifteen hundred years 
a Greek ecclesiastical edifice, from the basilica 
to the smallest chapel, will be found covered 
from top to bottom, from side to side, walls 
aud roofs, and screens and columns, with a 





mass of gilded pictures, seldom of any artistic 
value, not put there apparently 
for the sake of show or effect, 
but to subserve some unexplained 
feeling of superstitious reverence 
for antique traditions, as they will 
be found all cast in the same 
ancient mould, and overcast with 
the same ancient hue, and each, 
from the smallest figure to those 
gigantic ones which look down on 
you with their lafge eyes from 
the arched vaults above, perform- 
ing a part, and bearing a recog- 
nised relation to the whole. 

The ancient productions of By- 
zantine Art, in which the type 
or pattern of subsequent woke 
originated, have been exposed to 


more than the ordinary amount 
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titudes of the one hand in benediction, and 

the other holding the scroll, are in conformity 

with the fashion that had established itself 

in these respects from the middle of the se- 

cond century. After the date at which it may 

be pone g that this work was executed, it | 
was found that the combination of mosaic with | 
the metal-work afforded a readier mode of | 
delineation than the low relief, besides being 
more distinctly separated from anything that | 
could be included under the Divine prohibition. 

Of these enamel works, an especially beautiful 

one (cut 2) is now in the treasury of St. Mark’s, 

at Venice, to which place it was brought from 

Constantinople at an early period of the tenth 

century. he colouring in the original is 

eenedinaly rgeous, the robe being o ape 

violet and gold, which, with the blue nimbus 
and the scarlet of the symbolic figures, unite 
in rich and perfect harmony. 














of destructive influences. Pagan 
barbarism, iconoclastic prejudice, 
and finally Mahometan fury, ope- 
rated to their annibilation. The 
superb mosaics of the churches 
of the East, and, in most in- 
stances, those of Italy, the pic- 
tures in the monasteries, and 
those of the laity, as far as these 
last could be discovered, were all 
involved in one common destruc- 
tion. Some churches in Sicily, 
in Ravenna, and in Rome, cer- 
tainly escaped,.and in a corner of the roof of 
the Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
there may still be seen a portion of the ancient 


mosaic that has escaped the general destruc- | 


tion. From these causes the most ancient 
and reliable instances of Byzantine Art are 
to be found in the metal enamel pictures that, 
in uence of their having been worn 
ay y the living, or interred with the 
dead, have been preserved with but little, if 
any, deterioration to the present day. 

¢ illustration marked No. 1 is, perhaps, 
the oldest instance of Greek or Byzantine metal- 
work extant ; it is executed in either solid gold 
or in gold plate, of about the size rendered in 
the cut. The antiquity of this work, besides 
being established by the sepulchre whence it was 
taken, is evidenced by its mode of workman- 
ship. A metal image in the round, or in high 
relief, would have fallen under the letter of 
the prohibition of the second commandment, 
whereas the same object worked in low relief 
escaped it ; consequently, we see just enough 
projection given to the whole figure as was 
absolutely necessary in giving any represen- 
tation at all. The traditional features will 
all be found thoroughly marked, and the at- 














The art of mosaic in coloured glass (as 
distinguished from naturally coloured stone) 
| developed itself with extraordinary power 
| immediately on the christianizing of the em- 
pire. A detailed account of these works will 
form the subject of the concluding article on 
this inquiry in the next number of the Art- 
| Journal. 
| The eclipse of Christian art caused by the 
| Invasion of Kome by the Ostro-Goths of the 
| sixth century, was not of long duration; but 
| while it lasted it was complete, and any works 
| in the possession of the people were either 

executed by stealth in the workshop of the 
blacksmith, or had been secreted — the 
general destruction. Two instances of these 
_works, as being more interesting than most 
others of their class, are given in cuts 3 and 4. 
The first, it will be seen, represents a whole- 


length figure of our Lord carrying the 
and in the act either of Genedletion ne lava 
It would be difficult to adequately describe the 
particularly living and speaking appearance of 
the original. The execution of the features 
and of the figure generally is ruder than in 
most works of the same age and class; never. 
theless it fixes the attention of the beholder 
with a commanding spirituality peculiar to 
itself. The eyes, though represented with no 
more elaboration than a piece of blue and a 
piece of white flat glass could afford, still 
seem, in combination with the concentrated 
expression of the mouth, to follow and address 
the spectator in whatever part of the room he 
may move to. The mode of workmanship is 
almost unique. Thin wedges of metal (gold or 
bronze) appear to have been placed upright in 
different divisions through the figure, which is 
in relief, and about one inch in thickness to 
about two feet in height; a coloured molten 
lass would then seem to have been poured 
| between the wy or walls of metal to form 
the drapery and the figure: over this, in 
| smaller pieces, the glass with which the face 
| and ornaments were delineated would appear 
to have been affixed either by 
a second fusion or by cement. 
This unique work was disin- 
terred from beneath the pave- 
ment of the church of St. Maria, 
in Trastevere, in the year 620, at 
which time it must have been 
buried (for secrecy, as it was not 
found in a grave) at least a 


museum of the Roman College, 
and I was enabled to make a 
copy of it by the kindness of 
Father P. Garucci, the principal 
of that establishment. 

Cut No. 4 is from an amulet 
or talisman, intended to be worn 
under the dress, either as a secret 
or cabalistic symbol, whereby 
members of the Church might 
be recognised by each other, or, 
what is more probable, as a 
charm against evil influences. 
Tlie work is executed entirely in 
enamel upon metal. The expres- 
sion and the countenance in the 
original is well, and, indeed, 
beautifully, given. The extent of 
symbolic ornamentation, and the 
form of the Alpha and the Omega, 
at the feet and on the seat, show 
it to be a work of a period subse- 
_ quent to the fourth century, but antecedent to 
the sixth, as, after that age, the cloak or toga 
| is universally represented with a bordering 
| similar to the ecclesiastical vestments of the 

period. P i 

| In the enamel pictures of the East, will be 
discovered the germ of those principles of 
brilliant and harmonious colouring that have, 
ever since their period, obtained in the schools. 
| The Greek cloth pictures, though they surpassed 
in expression, possessed no qualities of either 
arrangement or of colour, ‘The frescoes of the 
catacombs, while often excellent in arrange- 
ment, were limited, in their chromatic scale, to 
the few chalky tints afforded by the earthen 
pigments. In the Byzantine school, the dis- 
covery of the manufacture of coloured glass, 
with its endless series of intense azures, gold~, 
and scarlets, enabled the painter to endow his 
works with a pees and, at the ome 
| time, with a special character of harmony, such 
as make them stand alone and distinct from 
the productions of any other age or country. 
This peculiarity of the school is visible nut 
only in such works of Art as those we have 
| been speaking of, but in its architecture a:s0. 


| 








century; it now exists in the © 
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THE 


CRYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION. 


—_— 


HE lively interest we feel in 
9 the successful progress of 
this institution induces us to 
keep its existence, its merits, 
and its claims, constantly 
before our readers. It is 
this sustained advocacy which 
alone is of any real value to 
an Art-union. Being in its nature, 
and also iu its operation, altogether 
_ dependant on constant eupport, an Art- 
~ union requires from its sincere and ear- 
nest friends such sympathy as will ensure 
for it an enduring populaity. The Crystal 
Palace Art-Union is doing good to the. cause 
of both Industrial and High Art; and we are con- 
vinced of its ability greatly to extend the range, 
and to increase the efficacy, of its present beneficial 
action. This Art-union endeavours to elevate public | 
taste, by bringing the public into familiar contact | 
with works of a pure Art-character, and it en- | 
courages and fosters the highest industrial arts by | 
adding considerably to their popularity. It is also | 
a highly desirable element in the existence of the | 
Crystal Palace itself, inasmuch as it vindicates for 

the Palace a distinct, definite, and thoroughly prac- | 
tical title to be considered one of the grand Art- 
patrons of the present time. 

Since we drew attention in our February Aré- 
Journal to the presentation works that have been 
prepared by the council for their subscribers of the 
present season, the season itself has made rapid 
advances towards a close, and with it the opera- 
tions of the institution have fully kept pace. We 
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now desire to corroborate and to repeat the com- 
mendation we have already bestowed upon the 
admirable series of presentation works which this 
Art-union has placed before its subscribers for their 
selection. The better these works are known, and 
the more completely they are understood, the 
stronger does their claim upon all lovers of Art 
become. With the view, accordingly, to make 
them even still better known than they already are, 
we have decided upon engraving a few examples of 
the presentation works; and to these engraved cx- 
amples, as fair specimens of the whole series, we 
now specially invite the attention of our readers. 
The objects, because of their intrinsic merits, fully 
deserve any honour that may be shown to them; 
and from ourselves, who have so long laboured to 
accomplish precisely the results that receive from 
them so powerful an impulse, these works certainly 
may expect the hearty approval it affords us so 
much pleasure to express. 

It is the special characteristic of each of theee 
objects, that it is of the full value of the subscrip- | 
tion to which they are severally assigned; indeed, | 
both in design and execution, they are considerably | 
'n advance of any similar productions that are to | 
be obtained at the same rates. Thus, in addition 
to @ full equivalent for their subscription, sub- | 
scribers have a chance (one chance for every | 
on subscribed) in the anuual prize distribution. 

© are particularly desirous to urge upon the | 





public these facts—that the preseutation works are “to stand, side by side, wi 
actually of the full value of the amounts of the sub- ples of the Buglish } Policy Lie a ar ry ‘in 
scriptions, and also that the prizes may be won by | ceramic statuary, tinted and gilt. Ex. 4 illastrates 
any subscriber, in addition to the presentation | a group of beautiful objects, amongst which is the 
works he may select for himself. ceramo-graphic vase, an admirable reproduction of 
To the busts and the statuette we have felt that | early Greek Art, the work of Mr. Battam, of Gough 
full justice could scarcely have been rendered by | Square. ; , 
wood-engravings of the size to which our space! A Bracket in Copeland’s ceramic statuary has 
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restricts us, and we therefore have decided that our | very recently been added to the list of one-guinea 
illustrations should consist only of other works, | works; it is from a design by David Roberts, R.A, 
equally meritorious, and better adapted to our re- | and is suitable for supporting any of the busts. 
quirements. These are, Ex. 1, the Perforated | Our space nct having permitted us to illustrate many 
Basket, with the group of youthful figures ; it is a | of these works, we the more strongly recommend a per- 
most successful example of statuary porcelain, and is | sonal iuspection of the originals. They will be found 
enriched with gold chasing, and has a lining of competent to endure a very searching investigation. 
ruby glass. Ex. 2 and 3 are vases, the latter being | It is a close examination that these productions ask 
the Wedgwood Vase, which, as our engraving signi- | for, that their worthiness may be fully appreciated. 
ficantly intimates, is a production of a very high | We can speak of them as being honourable alike to 
order of ceramic art. It shows how great an ad- | the artists who have created them, and to the 
vance has already been accomplished in our fictile | institution which has provided them for its sub- 
Art-manufactares, aud gives good promise that the | scribers; and we, consequently, cherish the con- 
Wedgwood of our own time will speedily be worthy | fident expectation that the Crystal I’alace Art- Union 
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will experience that strenuous support which it has | any means disposed to leave, without, at least, an 
a just right to expect. expression of the warmest admiration, the — 

We may not omit to state that there are, in addi- examples of Engraved Glass, that have been produce 
tiqn to the ceramic presentation works, some beau- by Mr. Apsley Pellatt, to form » part of ve _ 
tiful and highly interesting Phot hs offered to | of prizes which every subscriber may hope to 
subscribers who may prefer them. Nor are we by | secure. 
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THE TURNER GALLERY. . 


, eee Nas 


_ | ANCIENT ITALY. | 
_ (th. BANISUMNT oF org.) . % 
Engraved by J.T. Willmore, A.R.A. ‘i 

ly John Martin’# architectural couéeption# astonish 
by the grandeur and vastness of his designs, those 
of Turner ck pews their teal, ® nee, 
and symmetrical arrangement.~ . 
the profession of an_ architect ites of that of a 
paintér, and if ‘ample room aid verge enough 


—full and free that is—for” carryipg 
out his ideas had beed afforded him, what mag-- 
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cant eek ae THE 
‘ INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ‘ 


b Commissioners for a iogand conducting the 





forthcomiog Ipternational Exhj od th 
talloping, dgcument haying reference to the exhibi- 
» tion of British Fine Art. It reached us too late for 
insertion in our last Number, where, for the sake of 
the information contained in the last , it 
would have been more usefal to many of our readers 
than it now can be: 


Decisions SreciaLLy AppLicaBLe To Section IV. 
_ Mopern Fine Arts. 





nificent strictures hé would have, erectéd dover “Class 87. Architecture. 

the face of his’ country! ‘The question to which ‘5 88.,Paintings in Oil and Water-Colours 
so much “diseusajon has lately been given, whether » © aid Drawings. 

the Gothie"or ‘style be the ‘better — ',, 39. Sculpture, Models, Die-sinking and 
to our requirémeits and climate, would scartely “¢ "s Intaglios. ° 

have given him a t. There is no instance, » 40. Engravings and Etchings. 

so far as we remember, of a bit'of Gothic work in | — “ The object of the Exhibition being to illustrate 
any of his pictures, except in his. Venetian views. } the progress afid present condition of Modern Art, 
His mind was full of the Art of old-Rome, apd it } each country will decide the period of Art which in 
would al have been as easy to roll back the) jts own case will best"attaia that end. 

stream of (he Tiber, as to divert his affections from | _ “Thé Exhibition’ of British Art in this Section 
the memories jated With the ruined grandeur | wil) include the works of artists alive on or subse- 
yet visible in the city of the, and other parts } quent to.the Ist of May, 1762. 


of Italy.* This was the land’ of his idolatry ; its 
palaces, its temples, its fountains, shies, and land- 
scapes, were all sources of inspiration whence he 
drew forth mary 
beauty which ‘have given imm ! 

What io Fite "oe pees ifices has he 
reared on the banks of the Tiber in ie picture of 
‘ Ancient Italy,’ or rather of, aticient , in“her 
most intellectual and luxdriouy age! ~ But with all 
that the"pages of the historian’ have told of her 
wealth aud ir, and with whatever opinion 
may be gathered from existing relics, it can scarcely 
be supposed that even in the Angustan era, Rome 
presented so greaf thagnificen¢e as Turner's imagi- 
nation ed. Rising from the left bank of the 
river, in & sohth-west direction, is"Mount Avéitize, 
covered with’ a’ éutcessiot§ of buildings of various 
kinds, alf‘of thei in the miost decorative ‘sffle’ of 
architecttite; some havtig*broad-terraces to the edge 
of the Tiber. The’ oppositd side’is also“ cbvered 
with edifice’, bit lest elevated in ‘position *arhong 
them are'tWo ofthe trium éolunid® yet stand- 
ing in thé’city. ‘In thé distance is" Bridgé, that 
known ifthe Olden timed as*thée Sudlicius Pons, 
which, actdbding’to the'ttaditions of histéry, Hora- 
tius Cocles Gefended 40 bavely against the’ hosts of 
Porsenna! and which Antoniots Pius recShstracted 
in tharble’at a imuth' later petiod. Som ruins of 
the latter pile‘ate all now remaining. ~ Béyond the 
bridge is the Castle of St. Angelo. 

The position of the stin with respect to the 
locality indicates evening, but it is not yery low in 
the horizon,” and consequently every object within 
the inflaence of jts rays is lighted up with brilliancy. 
The sunny splendour of the picture is equal to any- 
thing Turner ever painted ; the eye, however, is fot 
dazzled by the glory, every detail and line of archi- 
tecture, except in the “extfeme distance stand pro- 
minently out, cleat and vistble, and are ‘reflected in 
massive forms on the surfaée of the river.” 

By way of giving to the picture an historical 
character, the artist has introduced, iv a subordinate 
manner, the banishment of the poet Ovid from the 
imperial cit an evelit. which took place in the 
niath year of the Christian era. “ Almost ja the 
foreground fs a group of figures, among whoin are 
two who appear to be forcing the unhappy poet to- 
wards the of the water: on thé opposite side 
is « boat preparing to receive him. All aldng the 
terraces are multitudes of Romans, waiting’ to see 
the last of one whose writings had long been the 
subject of their admiration. ~ The immediate fore- 
ground is strewed with various articles of domestic 
use, probably taken from “Ovid's villa, aid destined 
to accompany him to his ‘fuliire home; and near 
these is seen part of a sire #, on Which is in- 
scribed, in capital lettérs,, Ovipius Naso. Perhaps 


the paister intended by thisito ‘intimate that death | 
would 


not belong ere ‘it released the ‘frour bis 

term of exile.- Heidied abodt nine yéafs after his 
expalsion from Rome.» «. . , 
This fine picture is in the collection ef Mr. H. A. 


elious displays’ of pictorial. 
jortality to his name. 4 


Section: «4» 

* Paices will not be allowed to be affixed to any 
Work of Art exhibited in this Section. 

“One-half "of the space to be allotted to Sec- 
tion 1V. will be given to Foreign Couutries, and 
one-half will be reserved for the works of British 
and Colonial Artists. ‘ 

“ The subdivision of the space allotted to Foreign 
Countries will be made after consideration of the 
demands received from the Commission, or other 
Ceutral Authority, of each Foreign Country. It ie, 
therefore, important that these demands should be 
transmitted to Her Majesty’s Commissioners at the 
earliest possible date. 

“The arrangement of the Works of Art withia 
the space allotted ‘to each Foreign Country will be 
entirely ‘under thé control of ‘the accredited repre- 
sentatives df that ebuntry, subject only to the neces- 
general regulations. : 
we Por the purposes“ of the Catalogue, it will be 
necessary that the Central Authdrity of each’ Foreign 
Country should’ furiish Her Majesty’s Commis- 
siohers, on or Before the Ist of January, 1862, with 
a description of he ercke Works of Art which will 
be sent for exhibifion, spétifying in each case, the 
name of the’ artist, the title of thé work, and (when 
possible) the date of its production. *~ 

“The spite at Te dispotal “of “Hér™ Majesty’s 
Commissioners for the display of British Art being 
limited, and it being at the“ same desirable to bring 
together as careful and perfect an ‘illustration’ as 
possible, a selection of the ‘works to be exhibited 
will be indispensable. of 

“ The selection of Exhibitors, the space and num- 
_ber of works to be allowed to each, and the arrange- 
ment of theni, Will'be entrusted to Committees to be 
nominated by Her. Majesty’s Commissioners. - 

“In the’ case of living artists, Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners would desire to consult the wishes 
of the artisfs themselves as to the particular works 
by which they would prefer to be re; ted. The 
selection of works so made by the artists will not 
iecessarily be binding On Her Majesty's Commis- 
sionérs, but in to case will ‘anywork. by a living 
artist be exhibited against his wish, if expressed in 
| writing, and delivered to’ the Commissioners on or 
| before the 81st of March, 1862. 
is Her Majesty’s Commissioners will avail them- 

selves of the followiog eight Art Institutions of this 
| country in’ communicating .with artists who are 
members of those institutions, viz. :— 
| The Royal Academy. 
| The Royal Scottish Academy. : 


“It is’ not proposed to award Prizes in this 





_. ‘The Royal Hibernian Academy. 
| The Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
The Society of British Artists. — . 
The New Soviety of Paititers in Water Colours. 
The Institute of British Artiste: *°* ° _* 
‘The luvtitate of Britithr Architeéts." « “  - 
~*Tutending Eshibitorerin the Britith Division’of 
| Section "PVs, ‘who"are’ not members of any of the 
preceding Institutions, may at once receive Forms 





of Demand for Space, by applying to th Secretary 
to ek iets Commiononers ~ These Forms 
m u returned before the’ 

June, 1861. c ; : =e a = 


irder, 
eke a P. R. SANDFORD, Secrétary, 
4 ces ity’s Cor jioners 
sed, West Strand, Londons Wee 


oe — 


POMPEII. 


Excavations conducted in a more vigorous st 
and on ‘a more enlarged scale, that have ie 
characterised the researches “at Pompeii, may be 
confidently expected from the present government, 
whieh has already employed more than a hundred 
labourers in different parts of the buried city. Near 
the military quarters several new honses have been 
exhumed, whose walls are with paintings 
which prove how rich are the treasures stil! waiting 
to reward the labour of exploration ; for it must be 
borne in mind that scarcely one-third of the city 
has been uncovered, and the treasures of the Museo 
Borbonico have been the result of that labour in the 
comparatively small portion of the city to the west 
of Vesuvius. Near the Forum, a series of rooms 
is now being disclosed, in all instances decorated 
by painting, sometimes exclusively ornamental, but 
occasionally laid out with panels filled with piec- 
tures of mythologie story, or illustrative of the 
works of the classic poets. A large quantity of 
fragments of fine sculpture, portions of architectural 
decoration, altars, and minor articles, has been 
stored in the atrium of one of the houses in the 
principal street, opposite the Forum; and it is said 
to be the intention of the government to establish a 
new museum at Pompeii, for the reception and 
exhibition of antiquities to be obtained from future 
excavations. The interest attached to the 
objects used by the inhabitants of the buried city, 
being kept in the place itself, instead of a distant 
museum, need not be insisted on. 

Now that a well-conducted railway offers facili- 
ties for a visit to Pompeii, conveying the traveller 
from Naples in half an hour by a circuit of one 
of the most beautiful bays with which the shores of 
Italy are adorned, visitors may pleasantly make 
the journey; the whole distance presents objects 
of historic interest, the railway being cut through 
the lava which buried Herculaneum. It is much to 
be regretted that excavations at the latter city are 
attended with so much labour and difficulty. The 
fact of a large, busy town being built over ruins, 
which can only be cleared by great labour in chip- 
ping away the solid lava, now become stone, and 
which, when in a liquid state, closely filled the 
entire city with the mass, renders the labour and 
expense ‘of-excavation very great ; and the neces- 
sity of continually propping all portions cleared, 
because of thé town ‘above ground, and the danger 
to’ that ‘town which Would result from careless 
excavations, seem for ever to préclude extensive 
diséoveries, which is the more to be regretted, 
as the” finest bronzes’ and statuary have been ob- 
tained from Heércfilaneam. Pompeii, on the cou- 
trary,”being concealed only by a mass of light earth, 
is tore easily exhumed; and we may look forward 
with innch hope and interest to future discoveries. 

The Museo Bofbonico, since the advent of the Sar- 
dinidn government, has been opened as freely to the 
piiblic as“our own museums. It used to be a@ con- 
tinual, frétting; small’ taxafion on the visitor, who 
was mulcted at the entrance to every room of four- 
petice or 4 J ae which helped to swell the 
income of the half-paid officials. Now every one 
has a fixed and libetal salary from the government, 
and visitors are requested not to offer money to any 
one, ag‘the officials run thé risk of dismissal should 
it be taken. It is to be hoped that the government 
may complete the good work, by the preparation 
and publication of a’useful catalogue, descriptive of 
the entire contents of this unique collection, giving 
details of the places of their discovery, and the facts 
connected therewith, which add so greatly to the 
intetest of each object, and for waut of which many 
persons ramble over the rooms, passing antiques 
which they would willingly linger over, if their 
history was known 'to them. pwr 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE AT 
IRONMONGERS’ HALL. 


—_—— 


Great expectations are proverbially | 
often fallacious in themselves, in_ their 
effects vexatious and disappointing. Such ma; 
be the prevailing rule, and yet it may admit 
ignal exceptions to its operation. 


he most sl 
joie i y; if we had been a 
at things from the Conversazione, held on 
the evening of Wednesday, May 8, at the Hall 
of the Ironmongers’ Company,* in the City of 
London, the event itself not only realized, but 
proved to be far in advance of even our most 
sanguine anticipatious and hopes This con- 
versazione was one of the complete successes 
that occasionally crown first efforts. So far as 
we are aware, it was altogether without a pre- 
cedent in civic entertainments. In this re- 
spect it was like the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
as it also resembled that famous experiment in 
its triumphant issue. The Ironmongers’ Com- 
have taken the initiative in elevating the 
character of the entertainments provided by 
the ancient commercial guilds of the City of 
London, as to the Painters’ Company is due 
the credit of having made the first advance to- 
wards reviving these time-honoured institutions, 
under conditions of practical working utility in 
connection with the commerce of the London 
of to-day. Without a doubt, the conversazione 
of the 8th of May will not fail to inaugurate a 
new era in civic hospitalities ; and, ney: 
while we record a truly splendid success already 
achieved, we feel that in this very success we 
have the assurance of a long series of similar 
gatherings in store for time to come. 

Having once resolved to throw open their 
hall for a conversazione, the Master and other 
officers of the Ironmongers’ nest. yd felt it to 
be incumbent on them to form such a collection 
of objects of varied interest and curiosity, as 
would prove at least sufficient to ensure for 
their ey an agreeable evening. If a lar 
assemblage of visitors were to respond to the 
invitation of the Company, they would naturally 
expect to find that becoming provision had 
been made for their gratification ; and this con- 
sistent expectation it devolved upon the pro- 
jectors of the conversazione to realize. they 
commenced operations by making applications 
to different well-known collectors for the loan 
of objects from their cabinets,—such objects in 
particular as, in addition to their intrinsic value 
or rarity or curiosity, were calculated in a 
special manner to be attractive to a mixed 
assemblage. ‘These applications at once elicited 
replies, which left but little of doubt relative to 
the success of the plan. Cabinets and collec- 
tions of every kind were freely and generously 
—— to the conversazione committee. Mr. 

ck, the active and zealous secretary of the 
Company, found that his work grew and multi- 
plied upon his hands in a ratio unknown to 
ordinary arithmetic. It was soon evident that 
the expected guests would have abundant 
materiel for an evening’s enjoyment, even sup- 
posing the evening were to extend far through 
the night into the succeeding morning. The 
next thing, then, to be thought of was, the means 
for arran and placing all the objects that 
would be assembled together to form this 
remarkable exhibition. e work was most 
happily entrusted to Mr. Charles Bailey, the 
architect and archeologist, and with him were 
no less happily associated, as’ sharers of his 


but too 





* The Hall of the Ironmongers’ Com situated on 
the north side of Fenchurch Street, is eed example of 
the street architecture of the middle of the last century. 
It was erected by Thomas Holden, architect, in the year 
1748. The banqueting-hall, a splendid and s 
ment, has recently been decorated afresh, and it — 
pot nnd ~—— sdvantage on the occasion of - ver- 

. ronmongers’ Company was t incorpo- 
rated in the reign of Edward IV., a.p. 1464. 








labours and allies in his duties, the brother of the 
secretary, the Rev. J. Beck, and Mr. Chaffers. 
The latter was an especially valuable ally. 

So the work went on, and all was completed 
just at the moment when completion was 


a. 

t the head of the contributors, with her 
customary kindness and liberality, was Her 
Majesty the Queen; and the royal example 
was followed as well by corporate bodies as 
by individual collectors, the almost only ex- 
ge being the municipal corporations, to 
whom applications were ad for the loan 
of their regalia, &c., but who replied only in a 
few instances. It would be aitogether im- 
possible, as indeed it would be superfluous, for 
us to attempt to form anything resembling a 
catalogue of these collections. special aim 
is to notice their numbers, their variety, and, 
above all, their singular importance. On no 
one occasion did we ever witness so much of 
diversified excellence, or such pre-eminent ex- 
cellence, exhibited within a sinailar range. The 
collections may be best described as the essence 
of the Manchester Art-Treasures Exhibition. 
With scarcely an exception, everything was 
the very best of its class and order; and but 
few classes and orders of early works of Art 
and Art-manufacture failed to be represented. 
Foremost in the collections, considering the cir- 
cumstance that they were formed by the Iron- 
mongers’ Company, we place various groups of 
weapons and other uctions in iron, with 
some fine examples of such iron-work as screens, 
locks, keys, caskets, &c., and most interesting 
models of steam and other machinery. Then, 
next in order of succession, follow works 
of every conceivable variety in the precious 
metals and jewellery ; followed in their turns by 
specimens of glass and of ceramic works, of 
manuscripts and illuminations, of rare printed 
books and examples of book-binding, auto- 
graphs and miniatures of surpassing interest, 
oriental productions, Egyptian relics, textile 
fabrics of the most curious varieties, with an 
endless series of relics that are either curious 
or beautiful, or associated with personages and 
incidents that will live enshrined in the memories 
of all generations. The Queen sent the Ben- 
venuto Cellini shield, that Francis 1. gave to 
Henry VIII., and with it a splendid group of 
swords. Cellini’s ivory shield was close at 
hand, contributed by Mr. Beresford Hope ; and 
still nearer were the sword that James IV. of 
Scotland still retained in his grasp as he lay 
dead at Flodden, and the r that so long 
has held the place of honour in the arms of the 
good City of London—the dagger with which 
the Lord Mayor Walworth struck down Wat 
Tyler, the insurgent. Then there were the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s matchless case of minia- 
tures, and several other similar collections 
second only to these in historical interest, while 
emulating them in their artistic worth. Every 
most beautiful and interesting variety of por- 
celain and was illustrated in a manner 
that left nothing to be desired, Mr. Slade and 
Mr. Bohn being principal contributors, and 
Mr. Apsley Pellatt having added a case of 
choice specimens of his own exguisitely beau- 
tiful engraved glass. The regalia of the Lon- 
don companies and of a few provincial corpora- 
tions added a characteristic richness to the 
scene, and most felicitously relieved the trophies 
of quaint and curious weapons, and the grou 
of porcelain and glass. As evidences of t 
concentrating powers of this conversazione 
the great sword of Edward IIL, and his shield 
(which “never” leave Westminster Abbey), 
were at Ironmongers’ Hall; so was He 8 
Agincourt shield; and so also was the French 
sword that Lord Nelson sent to the Corpora- 
tion of London three or four days after 
battle of the Nile, and with it the great 
admiral’s autograph letter that accompanied 








”, vy , an there were choice 
of the of engraving (including a fine mez- 
zotint by Prince rt, and conten Albert 
Durers, and others by Mantegna and Carpi), 
selected as illustrative of the various pro- 
cesses, and a few pictures of first-rate excel- 
lence ; and, in the same room with the pic- 
tures, a series of microscopes and stereo- 
scopes first invited attention, and then amply 
rewarded it; and Wheatstone’s last improve- 
ments in the electric te were there, 
with various scientific models of scarcely in- 
ferior attractiveness. Thus it is apparent that 
every conceivable variety of taste might find 
something specially adapted to its own indi- 
vidual srudilestions while the most cosmo- 
politan devotee of Art and archeology might 
revel at large until fairly echensiey | by the 
very abundance of the treasures that were 
spread so invitingly before him. We have 
omitted any mention of drawings and photo- 
graphs, both classes of works were present, 
and both bore a worthy part towards making 
up the unrivalled whole. We must also espe- 
cially notice, as amongst the most attractive and 
admired objects, two large and thick volumes 
filled with cuttings of illuminated letters from 
manuscripts ; they are the property of Mr. 
Tite, M.P., and we believe were chiefly ob- 
tained by him from Spain. Amongst the other 
MSS. were several volumes of the records of 
the Ironmongers’ Company, beautifully written 
and exquisitely illumi and illustrated, to- 
gether with some charters and other deeds. 

By a judicious arrangement, which the libe- 
rality of the various contributors rendered prac- 
ticable, the collections were not dispersed from 
Ironmongers’ Hal! until after the close of the 
week which had witnessed their completion ; 
and thus, during the three days that followed 
the conversazione, the Company were enabled 
to invite their friends, and their friends’ friends, 
to inspect the treasures that had been en- 
trusted for a while to their qieny. Such 
an opportunity was made the most of by visi- 
tors in great numbers ; and we can safely affirm 
that in every instance the collections made the 
most gratifying impressions on the minds of 
those who inspected them.* The collections 
looked well when visited for the second time ; 
indeed, they fully maintained the high character 
which was impressed on them when they ap- 
peared under all the favourable conditions of 
the conversazione evening. The subsequent 
days were encores of the preceding Wednesday, 
making due allowance for modifications of cos- 
tume, and the absence of the excellent music and 
of the characteristic hospitalities, that played 
no unimportant parts d the conversazione. 

In now looking back at this suecessful enter- 
tainment, in the capacity of an object for 
bringing together a collection of works of Art, 
it is at once apparent that the collectors of the 
most costly and precious works are distin- 

ished by a prompt and generous liberality in 
ending them for exhibition, as it is also cer- 
tain that their collections abound in objects of 
surpassing interest and value. To form such 
a collection as we have attempted to describe 
only in the most general terms, was evidently 
an easy task for the Ironmongers’ Company, 
slaty Noses they had a suitable edifice for 
the exhibition and safe custody of the contri- 
butions, and because they were able to advance 
what were held to be amply sufficient claims 
for having the various or and objects that 
they desired entrusted to their care. But 
there still remains—as the practical impression 


to be left permanently behind by this unique 
and admirable conversazione, as its memorial 


examples 


* On the morning of Saturday, the 11th, His Royal 


the Highness the Prince Cunsort paid a visit to Ironmongers’ 
his warm 


where ed upwards of an hour, and express 
’ prem rch ‘of the collections to which his 


attention had been invited. 
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THE 
FRENCH EXHIBITION OF 1861. 


PALAIS DE L'INDUSTRIE. 


As we find the French Legislative Assembly reced- 
ing from its old accustomed ante-Christmas time 
of meeting, and drawing its assemblage close up to 
that of the British parliament, so this biennial con- 
gress of Art, which has hitherto habitually opened 
about mid-April, has now made a simultaneous 
movement with that of your Royal A . Both 

festivals of refined civilization, by a 
train of minor followers, join in a “ Hail, smiling 
May.” ‘The season is surely propitious to the deed. 

The whole range of gallery saloons on the north 
side of the Palais de L’ Industrie have not, since 
their dedication to this purpose, been so fully and 
so richly furnished as they are on the present 
occasion ; and the entire aspect of the place, where 
the pictures are neither crowded nor over-highly 
hung, is extremely satisfactory. The eye, when 
strained with too much gazing on their ample array, 
has always a most agreeable relief at hand, in look. 
ing down upon that Italian garden, in which the 
interior basement quadrangle of the building is laid 
out, and embellished with the new sculpture. 

And now, having got within these treasure ranges 
of Art, it is necessary to give a few words to our 
professional guide through their pleasant mysteries, 
viz. the Catalogue. The catalogues of the French 
Exhibition seem to have been, hitherto, compiled 
upon a principle of xe plus ultra inutility. Haman 
ingenuity could scarcely bse anything of the 
kind more tantalizing and wearisome—in a word, 
more preposterous. They gave the names of ex- 
hibiting artists alphabetically, with all the works of 
each subjoined; the whole duly numbered from 
alpha to omega. Of this the hanging agents took 
no notice whatever. The result was, that you had 
no intimation of the whereabouts of any work 
of any artist. The sole use then of this cata- 
logue was for reference, as you went along in a 
course of inspection. There being, however, no 
sequence in the numbers affixed to the pictures, you 
had to undergo a perpetual process of turning over 
and turning back the leaves of a small octavo. 
This, in the temperature of a Paris summer and an 
atmosphere akin to that of the Castle of Indolence, 
was too severe a trial for mortal patience. 

Owing, probably, to remoustrances on this crying 
grievance, a change for the better has been made for 
the present exhibition. That change amounts, or, if 
carried out, ought to amount to this—that the hang- 
ing and numbering of pictures should accord with 
the register of names and indications in the cata- 
logue. Its most startling result is, that all the 
works of each artist are (or ought to be) grouped 
together, in galaxy—the only exception being in 
regard to works selected for the great central saloon, 
such as vast battle-pieces, or portraits of individuals 
having special claims to distinction. It must be 
recorded, in sober sadness, that this new and salu- 
tary rule has not been carried out scrupulously, but 
quite the contrary. To the sauntering, indifferent 
visitor to the exhibition this is matter of indif- 
ference ; to the zealous discriminating amateur, whe- 
ther native or foreign, it is an intolerable grievance. 

The exhibition before us merited, it may be em- 
phatically said, corrective attention on this point. 
In the first place, because it may safely be adjudged 
one of much more than average merit; in 
second, because that merit is not attached to vast, 
ambitious canvases, which at a glance reveal their 
master, but to a universal clustering of cabinet 
pictures—some of the most modest dimensions— 
requiring frequent recourse to the roll-eall to establish 
their identification. Insensibly in@uenced, in part, 
it may be supposed, by the British school, and, in 
part, by that of Belgium, the Art school of France 
has gradually and obviously receded from that 
stilted epic in which it vainly competed with the 
high, sincere, and poetic creations of Germany ; 
it has happily fallen back upon a wide and various 
field of genre... In landscape, too, it has learned to 
eschew a feeble mannerism for genuine sympathy 
with nature. In both these de ts, the pre- 
sent exhibition presents most copious and interesting 
evidence of this revolution. Including foreign con- 
tributions, there are 3,146 pictures arranged in these 





saloons and galleries, and it is surprising how nume- 
rous are those in such a muster, u which the 
considerate examiner must pause with admiration. 
The military element its place, by force of 
arms, first and foremost—a ing of state policy, 
it may be affirmed, extorting for it that quasi pre- 
eminence. It is an ex that gloire militaire 


flashing bayonets, is 
shrouded with the “ sulphurous canopy ” of artillery, 
and familiarises the spectator, more especially the 
Gallic youth, with the soul-stirring carnage of the 
battle-field. On the four spacious sides of the 
saloon, such scenes are displayed, Solferiuo being in 
the ascendant. Besides this; they break upon the 
sight in every other quarter of the exhibition. Mon- 
sieur Yvon this year, as last, is commander-in-chief 
in these great strategies. He gives us the bi 

of the Solferino battles, with the Em in 
the central spot of interest, by a nume- 
rous staff—the famille militaire—and directing that 
attack of the Voltigeurs of his Guard, which proved 
disastrous to the Austrians. We should uot say that 
in pictorial vigour, in truthfal tone of colour, this 
magnum opus was equal to either of Monsieur Yvon’s 
Malakoff works. There are two incidents connected 
with it calculated to excite a smile. In the first place, 
it has immediately contiguous to it avother Bolfe. 
rino, with also a foreground group of “The Emperor 
and his Staff,” but if you seek to identify any in- 
dividuals of the one circle with those of the other, 
you find yourself seriously at fault. They are a 
totally different set of persons; even his Majesty is 
not the same man. It would have been better 
had the second battle been disposed of elsewhere ; 
there was ample room for it away from such vicinage. 
The second circumstance alluded to is this, that 
almost all the and lesser aides-de-camp 
around the Emperor, in Monsieur Yvon’s picture, 
have a most extraordinary, striking family likeness 
in colour, feature, and expression. This is the more 
remarkable as each particular gallant individual is 
portrayed with that precision which could alone 
have been arrived at in express sittings. There may 
be something unique in this, but it can scarcely be 
thought to harmonise with that homely, yet important 
character called verity. Posterity will surely be 
bewildered in Versailles aneut this historic memento. 

Portraiture contributes liberally to this collection, 
but, it must be added, that, contrary to the esta- 
blished custom on your side of the water, it is neither 
garish nor grossly obtrusive. It reveals, however, 
no hand of striking superiority—nothing to shake 
the throne of a Titian or a Lawrence. Winter- 
halter has only sent one work, but that is studiously 
remarkable. It is a head, or head and bust of the 
Empress, painted on a white ground, and with 
drapery, as far as drapery appears, also of that 
neutral tint. The view is taken from the back, and 
the head is turned in profile. The execution of this, 
no doubt labour of loyal love, is supremely delicate 
and masterly, but along the facial line there seems 
a want to relief. This’ work stands apart, is 
draperied round with crimson velvet, and is a pecu- 
liar object of artistic scrutiny, as well as of obser- 
vation to her majesty’s lieges. The two Flandrins, 
J. Hippolite and J, Paul, appear on these walls in 
their characteristic daguerreotype concealment of 
touch, even in life-size portraits. Madame Browne, 
on the contrary, sustains all the acquired honour of 
her masculine and artistic pencil. Biard, so vigorous 
in subjects illustrative of uegro slavery, and also as 
a humourist, takes here a new part, and gives a 
clever portrait of the Emperor of Brazil. The 
names of Pichat, Baudry, Jacquand, and Winne must 
also be noted amongst the portrait masters of this 
exhibition. Those of Chazel and Belly merit a special 
mark ; the former for the portrait of a lady, in 
which singular grace and expression are conveyed 
with a pencil of great delicacy; the latter for a 
female head, in which vigorous, spirited touch, purity 
of tint, and a very brilliant harmonic result are 
strikingly conspicuous. 

In the great general field of fanciful creations in 
Art, to which we may give the somewhat vague 
designation of genre, a line should be reserved 
for that edmirable Hamon, the leader of the 
Pompeian school. His contributions to the collec- 
tion equal anything he had previously done, in his ever 
delicate and expressive style. His most remarkable 
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work, however, is one in which he leaves his ideal 
penciling for a daring experiment in strong con- 
trasted colour. He succeeds in, perhaps, the most 
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also attracts many observers in this exhi- 
t not with any such justice as crowns the 
Hamon. He made a start to 
in his art ; neither his style nor his subjects 
a close scrutiny. The one is, for the most 
nished effeminacy, the other, but too often, 
lasciviousness. Such was his ‘ Roi Can- 
is his ‘ Alcibiades,’ and still more his 
.’ The evil vein which so notoriously and 
ly permeates French novel literature, is 
y and execrably exemplified and emulated. 
‘Rembrandt engaged in Etching,’ also by M. 
is in a different vein, and proves that he 
t, with success, dedicate himself to better things. 
those who have paid attention to the produc- 
of the French il, in times gone by, it 
marvellous much it has advanced in 
a interior scenes of 
life, with piquancy of , and sweetness 
as well as force of colour. Were it consistent with 
your space in this exacting month, I could cite 
ou a cohort of names, to which this exhibition is 
ndebted for right good things of the kind, over 
which the lovers of Art would fondly linger. Many 
of them will, in all probability, become hereafter 
familiar to British eyes,—that too in the British 
market of vertu, then speak eloquently of their 
own merits. 

In landscape, and landscape with cattle, much of 
the same remarks may be advanced in respect to 
this exhibition. Two of the strongest supporters of 
that class of works are not here on this oce. .ion, 
viz. Troyon and Rosa Bonheur ; nevertheless, their 
absence is not severely felt; so many emulators 
have they—fresh and original in feeling—who have 
assiduously wooed nature in her most attractive 
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oods. 

Amongst the few artists who have distinguished 
themselves by the singular merit of their contribu- 
tions to this collection, a word must be given to one 
who is, probably, matchless in Europe, Blaise Des- 
goffe, whose imitations of artistic ornaments in 
metal and precious stones are so true in tint, and so 
exquisite in presenting an alto-relievo, that they 
seem more like reflections in a mirror, than the work 
of palette and pencil. Never was profound imitation 
more exquisitely illustrated than in these works. 

Artists from every quarter oi Europe have sent in 
their tribute to this exhibition, and, as few would 
take the trouble of such a proceeding, who had not 
reason to have a good opinion of their merits, so 
these foreign works are, for the most part, consider- 
ably above the ——a in their attractions. 
In the galleries overlooking the central garden, 
there is, as usual, a full range of ane. litho- 
graphs, small works of sculpture, and drawings for 
future works, Amongst the latter, I was glad to 
find a continuation of the ‘ Poeme de ]’ame humaine,’ 
by Janmot, the opening illustrations of which ap- 
peared in the Great Exhibition of 1855, and excited 
much admiration by their depth of original feeling. 

In concluding this mere sketch of a display of 
Art, to which justice could only be done by critiques 
too prolonged for your arrangements, I can but 
repeat, that while ambitious works of indifferent in- 
tent are scarce in it, it abounds in sterling good 
works of a less pretentious class, well worthy a visit 
to Paris for inspection. 

To give your readers practical evidence of the 
advance of exhibition in these saloons, since they 
were first dedicated to that purpose, I offer them 
this simple statistical table. In lithographs and 
architectural drawings there has been a slight decline. 








Tears | Paintin = lS teen o., 
1857 |2,715 | 427 | 146 | 97 | 84 
1859 8 | 471 | 159 95 | 112 
1861 |3,146 | 514 | 236 | 88 | 83 
Amongst the architectural designs let it be noted 

that those from England, of Mr. H. E. Kendal, Jun., 


in which Tudor and Elizabethan styles are so 
strikingly illustrated, have received an honourable 
place, and attract considerable attention. They 
certainly are singular amongst French conceptions. 
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PICTURE SALES. 


Burore proceeding to record the most important 
sale of modern pietares which has taken place this 
year, we must briefly notice the dispersion, on the 
18th of April, by Mr. Nisbet, of yo om of the 
collection formed by the late Mr. A.G , of that 
city. 
both of British and foreign modern painters, and 
not a few by the old masters: nothing, however, of 
a very high character, or of a large size, was 
incladed in the catalogue. The most notable were : 
—‘ Where the nibbling sheep do stray,’ a landscape 
by W. Linnell, 273 gs.; ‘Dolly Varden and Miss 
Harewood,’ W. P. Frith, R.A., 215 gs.; ‘The 
Sunday School,’ R. Mclanes, 155 gs.; ‘ Rosalind, 
Celia, and Orlando,’ J. Faed, 125 gs.; ‘The Spring 


Wood,’ W. Linnell, 263 gs. ; ‘ The Fish, Flesh, and | 


Fowl, Markets,’ P. Van Schendel, a modern Datch 
painter, 122 gs.; ‘Snake Charmers,’ Willes Mad- 
dox, 125 gs; ‘Landscape, with cattle and sheep,’ 
T. 3. Cooper, A.R.A., 21585, ‘Crossing the Desert,’ 
J. ¥. Herring, 120 gs.; ‘A Shipwreck,’ James 
Danby, 101 gs.; ‘ Rookh and her Persian 
Slave,’ Frank Wyburd, 130 gs. ; ‘ Home Treasures,’ 
H. Seblevinger, 150 

The intention of 
large and valuable collection of 
we 
Art matters, 
a 


ictures, took us, aa 


quite by surprise, and must have been 

ermination ; at least, no public an- 
nouncement of the sale was made until within a few 
days of its occurrence, at the rooms of Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Woods, on the 3rd and 4th 
of last month. As might have been expected, from 
the magnitude of the collection,—upwards of three 
hundred works,—and itr celebrity, as containing 
numerous excellent pictures, by the most dis- 
tingnished painters of the English and French 
schools, a large assembly of amateurs were present 
at its dispersion. As in the case of Mr. Flatou’s 
sale, and in others which have taken place during 
the present season, we do not find that Mr. Gam- 
bart’s pictures reached high prices, except, perhaps, 
in three or four instances: we will venture to assert 
that, two or three years ago, a very considerable 
advance on the figures we are about to quote would 
have been realized. Whether the fall arises from 
the depressed state of the political and commercial 
world, both at home and abroad, or from purchasers 
taking s more rational view than they have lately 
done of the monetary value of works of Art, we do 
not now care to inquire; perhaps both causes have 
had a y roe influence: the fact, however, is 
beyond dispute, as the following record serves to 
show. Mr. Gambart, we hear, is about to direct 
his attention more than he has hitherto done to the 
publication of engravings of a high class. 

A very large number of the paintings are of small 
cabinet size ; were sold for sums varying from 
20 guineas to 100 guineas, but our space this month 
will not allow us to ify them in detail. 
those which exceeded latter amount were :— 
* Fern-Gatherers returning from the Fields,’ a beau- 
tiful water-colour drawing by Topham, 151 gs. 
(Grandy); ‘Children blowing bubbles,’ E. Frére, 
127 gs. (Canliffe) ; ‘ Cattle on the Sea-shore,’ C. 
Troyon, 130 gs. (Earl); ‘Cott Iuterior,’ J. 
Phi iP. R.A., 120 ge. (Earl); ‘The last sleep of 
Argyll,’ the finished sketch for the large picture in 
the Houses of Parliament, E. M. Ward, R.A. 
267 gs. (McConnell); ‘Past and Present,’ A. L. 

R.A., a series of three small pictures sold 
separately, 181 gs. (Agnew and 1); ‘The 
oe Seene in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ C. 
Ru ie, R.A., 510 gs. (Johnson); ‘ Landscape, 
with boys fishing,’ J. Linnell, 195 gs. (Rought) ; 
‘The manuscript of Robinson Crusoe refused by the 
bookseller,” E. M. Ward, R.A., 110 gs. (Agnew); 
“The Sacrifice of Noah after the Deluge,’ D. 
Maclise R.A., 205 gs. (Hardy),—we believe the 
artist received from the first purchaser of this 
fine gallery picture the sum of 600 guineas ; ‘St. 
Agnes’ Eve,) W. Holman Hunt, 106 gs. (Earl) ; 
*The Gladiator introduced to the Emperor Vitel- 
linus,’ J. Leon Gérome, 300 
arid Foal in a Landscape,’ 
(MecConnell),—this beautiful cabinet 


purchased by 


| Michel, for whom it was 


It contained numerons examples of the works | 


OF | 


were included in the first day’s sale, which realized 
upwards of £7000. 

In the catalogue of the second day’s sale ap- 

:—‘A Cool Retreat,’ a small oval picture, 


representing a female in a landscape, by W. E. | 


Frost, A.R.A., 140 gs. (Walsh) ; ‘The meeting of 
Pepys and Nell Gwynne in the Green-room,’ A. L. 
Keg, R.A., 210 gs. (Lewis); ‘Chess Players,’ J. 
Clark, 112 gs. (Taylor); ‘The Lion in Love,’ 


engraved, S. Solomon, 160 gs. (Graves); ‘ Remains | 


of the Temple of Mars, Rome,’ and ‘ Remains of 


‘the Temple of Minerva, Rome,’ a pair by D. 


Roberts, R.A., 235 gs. (Walsh and Taylor) ; ‘ Lear 


‘and Cordelia,’ D. Maclise, R.A., 120 gs. (Taylor) ; 


Mr. Gambart, to dispose of his | 


jeve it did most others who have to do with | 





{ 


| doubtedly 


‘The River Tees, Rokeby, Yorkshire,’ T. Cres- 
wick, R.A., the figures by S. Solomon, 110 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘Spanish Bouricairos crossing the Pyren- 
nees,” Rosa Bonheur,—this fine picture, which has 
been engraved, was put up at the price of 1250 
| guineas: after a spirited contest between Mr. 
| Pennell and other bidders, it was knocked down to 
the former at the sum of 1900 gs. ‘The Raft,’ 
FP. Danby, A.RA., originally purchased from the 
| painter by Sir T. Lawrence, and engraved, 220 gs. 
(Rought) ; ‘ Venice,’ W. Wild, 150 gs. (Leggatt) ; 
* Alice Lisle,’ E. M. Ward, R.A., a finished sketch 
| for the large picture, 175 gs. (Cox); ‘ Friendship 
Endangered,’ F. Stone, A.R.A., engraved, 120 gs. 
(Crofts); ‘A Summer’s Day,’ J. C. Hook, R.A., 
200 gs. (Leggatt); ‘ Vessels on the Dutch Coast,’ 
| E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., 221 gs. (Rought); ‘A Scene 
| in Brittany,’ F. Goodall, A.R.A., 230 gs. (Agnew) ; 
|‘ Diogenes at Athens,’ J. Leon Gérome, 200 gs. 
| (Pellet); ‘The Orange Girl,’ W. P. Frith, R. A., 
| 121 gs. (Pennell) ; ‘The Disconsolate,’ 'T. Cou- 
ture, 100 gs. (Pettit); ‘The Lock,’ the picture by 
Constable, so well known from the engraving, 
220 gs. (Leatham); ‘Horses taken to Water,’ 
Rosa Bonheur, engraved, 200 gs. (Taylor) ; ‘Apple 
Blossoms,’ J. E. Millais, A.R.A.,—this is the picture 
exhibited at the Academy in 1859, then in an 
unfinished state, it was said; it was afterwards 
completed for Mr. Gambert, and many of the figures 
repainted ; it was sold on this occasion for 460 gs. 
(Crofts). ‘A Carnival Scene in Venice,’ and ‘ Water 
Carriers listening to an Improvisation,’ a pair by 
C. Louis Miiller, 200 gs. (Vokins and Agnew) ; 
‘The Dairy Farm,’ C. Troyon, 200 gs. (Leggatt) ; 
‘Charles I[., Nelli Gwynne, and Evelyn,’ E. M. 
Ward, R.A., 100 gs. (Leatham); ‘Pilgrims arriving 
in sight of Jerusalem,’ a large picture by T. Frére, 
105 gs. (Taylor). The amount realized by the two 
days’ sale was £17,750; a sum, we venture to 
affirm, far below that which the collection cost its 
late owner. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Paris.— The mania for collecting pictures has been 
exemplified in a most extraordinary manner at the 
sale of the unfinished paintings left by Decamps. 
In this collection many of the works were only first 
ideas rubbed in on the canvas with colour, about 
six or eight small paintings finished, and the rest 
in various states of advancement. Decamps un- 
great power as a colourist, and 
originality of conception; but his method of 
working was very prejudicial to the exhibition of 
pictures in an incomplete state. We annex the 
titles and prices of some of the principal works 
offered for sale:—‘The Good Samaritan,’ £944; 
‘Job and his Friends,’ £724; ‘Saul pursuing 
David,’ £288; a small repetition of the latter, 
£164; ‘Christ and the Samaritan Woman,’ £140; 
‘Christ and the Centurion’ (a ve unfinished 
sketch), £140; ‘Christ Rejected,’ (a mere 
sketch); ‘Jesus and the Disciples on the road 
to Emmaus,’ £112; ‘Repose of the Holy Family,’ 
£152; ‘ Balaam,’ £156; another of the same 
subject, £136; ‘Caravan in the Desert,’ £116; 
* Lot escaping from Sodom,’ £200; ‘Scene in the 
Holy Land,’ £198; ‘Polyphemus,’ £624; ‘The 
Shepherd and the Sea,’ £144; ‘Turkish School,’ 
£376; ‘A Turkish Butcher,’ £476; ‘Gaza,’ £104; 
‘An Armenian Jew,’ £280; ‘The Consultation, 
£140; ‘Truffle Finders,’ £380; ‘ During the 
Harvest’ (nearly finished, a girl,a young child, 
and a dog ia a corn-field), £880; ‘The Poacher,’ 


° (Pellett) ; : Mare £280 : Sand-pit.’ ry 
s 6 pit,’ £144; ‘Terrace in Italy,’ 
Rows “yd £430 | £312; ‘Sea-beach, Tréport’ £118. ‘The. thirty- 
was | seven pictures and sketches in oils realized near 
Mr. Gambart from the Baron de | £8,680; the drawings brought about £1,600. ' 


painted. These works | 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Or the last day of April, the annual meeting of the 
subscribers to the Art-Union was held in the Adelphi 
Theatre, for the purpose of hearing the report of the 
council, and seeing the drawing of the prizes. It 
was understood that the chair would be taken by 
Lord Monteagle; but, in his absence, Mr. T. H. 
Hope presided. The chairman having made the 
usual motion, Mr. Godwin read the report, in 
which it was stated that the subscriptions of the 
| year amounted to £10,882, a sum falling below that 
| of past years; but many causes had depressed the 
| interests of Art. Allusion was made to the 
| practice of selection by the prize-holders them- 
| selves, as promotive of Art-education, the great 
a ory for which the Art-union had been esta- 

blished. The subscribers of the current year had 
| received the engraving of Turner's ‘Italy,’ and 
| each subscriber for the ensuing year will be entitled 
/to an impression of an engraving by Sharpe, of 
| the ‘Raising of the Maypole,’ painted by F. 
| Goodall, A.R.A. One hundred guineas had been 
| offered for the best series of designs, in outline, from 
| the “ Idylls of the King;” in answer to which forty- 
| three sets had been sent in. They were last season 
exhibited at Suffolk Street, and the set adjudged to 
be the best, and to which, consequently, the pre- 
mium was awarded, was by Mr. Priolo, of Edin- 
burgh. These drawings will be eugraved in outline, 
and future subscribers will be entitled to copies of 
the series. Two other premiums, of 70 guineas and 
30 guineas, were offered for the best and second- 
best statuettes, to be executed under certain con- 
ditions. The premium of 30 guineas was adjudged 
to a group—‘ Alfred in the camp of the Danes ’— 
by Mr. Thomas Duckett; but, although eleven 
statuettes were sent in, none were considered of 
sufficient merit to receive the higher premium. In 
compliance with the desire, earnestly expressed, that 
subscribers may be enabled to possess the bronzes 
and statuettes produced by the Society, the council 
has arranged that a subscriber of two guineas may 
obtain, instead of the prints to which he would be 
entitled, a small iron tazza; for three guineas, three 
chances, and the large iron tazza, or the Clytie; for 
four guineas, the Parian statuette of ‘ Innocence,’ 
the ‘ Dancing Girl,’ or the ‘ Narcissus,’ with four 
chances; and, for larger subscriptions, works of 
greater value, with always a number of chances 
equal to that of the guineas subscribed. The 
statuette of ‘Caractacus,’ by Mr. Foley, R.A., has 
been reproduced in bronze by Messrs. Elkington, 
and a certain number of these will be distributed as 
prizes. The general statement of receipts and dis- 
barsements is as follows :—Subscriptions, £10,882 ; 
set apart for the purchase of pictures, bronzes, &e., 
£5,540; cost of engraving, £2,101 14s. 7d.; printing, 
advertising, commission, exhibition, &c., with 2} 
per cent., £3,240 9s. 5d. The reserve fand now 
amounts to £10,026, and for the purchase of prizes 
the sum of £5,540 has been set apart, and thus ap- 
portioned :—of £10 each, 34; of £215, 28; of £20, 
26; 16 of £30, 7 of £40, 4 of £60, 5 of £75, 3 of 
| £100, 2 of £150, 1 of £200, and 20 bronzes of the 
| ‘ Caractacus,’ 30 silver medals of Wilkie, 10 chromo- 
| lithographs, 250 porcelain busts of the ‘ Apollo,’ 
| 164 sets of photographs from subjects in Rome, and 
210 volumes of 12 photographs, making, in all, 
830 prizes. In order to secure a more equitable 
distribution of the porcelain busts and photographs, 
certain changes in the method of allotment had been 
determined on: the picture prizes, bronzes, medals, 
and chromo-lithographs would be drawn from the 
wheel, as heretofore; a number would then be 
drawn from the wheel, and every seventeenth name 
| in the list, reckoning backwards and forwards from 
that number, would be entitled to one of the minor 
prizes, in order as the names stand, with the proviso 
that, if any name, so designated, should have already 
gained a prize, the prize would pass to the name 
next succeeding. 5 

When the report had been read, its adoption was 
moved by the chairman, seconded by Mr. Filey, and 
unanimously accepted. 

The proceedings terminated with the usual vote 
of thanks to the chairman. 
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from which may be obtained the most extensive and interesting views i 
THE HUDSON, that region. From uo point on the Hudson can be seen, at a Semen, meno 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. cluster of historic localities, as from this eminence. Here Washington was 
encamped in 1782, and made this pinnacle his chief observatory. At one 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING. sweep of the vision may be seen the lofty ranges of the Highlands, and the 
Fish Kill Mountains, with all the intervening country adjacent to Peek’s Kill 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. Verplanck’s and Stony Points, the theatres of important military events during 
the war for independeuce ; Haverstraw, where Arnold and André had their 
Part XVII. conference ; Teller’s Point, off which the Vu/éure lay, and from which she 


i : received a cannonading that drove her down the river; King’s 
uz Van Cortlandt mansion, of which a sketch appeared | André crossed the oo Rag the place of Pine’s Bridge on the Oretar — 
in our last Number, is clustered with historic associa- | he was suspected; Tarrytown, where he was captured, and the long wharf of 
tions. It was the summer home of the master, whose | Piermont, near Tappan, where he was executed. All of these, with the 
town residence was a stately one for the colonial times. | villages on the eastern shore of the Hudson, from Cruger’s to York Island may 
There, at early, as well as at later, periods, the wealthy | be seen from this hill, Before it lies Haverstraw Bay, the widest expanse of 
and the high-born of the land frequently assembled as 
' guests. From its broad piazza the famous Whitfield ‘ Ye 

preached to a large audience upon the lawn. There, in 1774, 
JQ‘ Governor Tryon, and Farning, his secretary, came on a mission of 
bribery to General Van Cortlandt, who had espoused the cause of 
the colonists. They offered him lands and titles for his allegiance 
to the crown, but were refused. Under that roof the illustrious | 
Washington was a frequent guest when the army was in that vicinity ; 
~ and the parlour was once honoured by the presence of the immortal 
Frauklin. There may be seen many mementoes of the past: the horns of a 
stag killed on the manor, when deer ran wild there ; the buttons from the yager 
coat worn by one of the captors of André; a box made of the wood of the 
Endeavour, the ship in which Cuok navigated the globe, &c. 

Oa the morning of the 2nd, accompanied by Mrs. Van Cortlandt, I rode 
to the village of Croton, a inile distant, to visit one of twin sisters, who were 
| ninety years old in August, 1860. On our way we turned into the cemetery 
| of the Van Cortlandt family, upon a beautiful point of land, commanding an 


















extensive view of the Hudson southward. A little west of the cemetery, at 








TUE PORPOISE. 


the Hudson, with all its historic and legendary associations, which limited 
~ | space forbids us to portray. Here the fresh and salt water usually contend 
most equally for the mastery ; and here the porpoise,* a sea-water fish, is often 
| seen in large numbers, sporting in the summer sun, Here, in the spring, vast 
| numbers of shad are caught while on their way to ~ pine, bre e0 in fresh- 
| water coves; and here, at all seasons, most delicious fish may be taken in great 
| abundance. ll things considered, this is one of the most interesting points 
| for a summer residence to be found on the Hudson. ; 
The highways, on Jand and water, from the Croton to the Spuyten Duyvil 
Creck, at the head of York, Island, pass through. exceedingly beautiful aud 











VIEW FROM FRICKLY PEAR HILL. 





the neck of land which connects Croton Point with the main, stood the old | 
fort or castle of Kitch-a-wan, said to have been one of the most ancient Indian | 
fortresses south of the Highlands. It was built by the Sachem Croton, when 
he assembled his parties for hunting or war. In a beautiful nook, a little east 
of the site of the fort, ou the borders of Haunted Hollow, is the Kitch-a-wan 
burying-groond. Around this locality hovers the memory of many a weird 
story of the early times, when the superstitious people believed that they often 
saw, in the groves and glens there, the forms of the departed red men. They 
called them the Walking Sachems of Teller’s Point. 
We visited one of the twin sisters at Croton, Mrs. Miriam Williams. Her 
memory of long-past events seemed very faithful, but the mind of her sister 
has almost perished with age. They have both lived in that vicinity since 
their birth, having married and settled there in early life. Mrs. Williams has 
a perfect recollection of Washington, when he was quartered with the army near 
Verplanck’s Point. On one occasion, she said, he dismounted in front of her 
father’s house, and asked for some food. As he entered, the twins were stand- | 
ing near the door. Placing his hands upon their heads, he said, “ Yon are as 
alike as two eggs. May you have long life.” He entered with her father, and 
they peeped curiously in at the door. A morsel of food and a cup of cold 
water was placed upon the table, when Washington stepped forward, laid his 
hand upon the board, closed his eyes, and reverently asked a blessing, their 
father having, meanwhile, raised his hat from his head. “‘ And here,” said 
Mrs. Williams, pointing to a small oval table near her, “is the very table at | 
which that good man asked a blessing.” 
* sansa little — "5 ge oe —e a to the a picturesque scenery, made classical to the American mind se of a 
ames Cockroft, Esq.), about two miles northward, passing on the way | ; ; istorical associati ide of the Hudson, seen 
the old house of Teller (now Moodie), where the incident juot related ramet ee weed aed, x. 2b wd 2 he = _ "6 jaaieeets . : 
Accompanied by Mr. Cortlandt and his neighbour, J. W. Frost, Esq., I climbed | « Porpoise Communis; genus Phocana, supposed to be the Tursio of Pliny. It Is 











GENERAL WAKD'S MANSION, 





to the summit of Prickly Pear Hill,* almost five hundred feet above the river, ' from four to eight feet in length, nearly of a black colour above, and whitish beneath. 
aiatieathhl sete | They are found in all our northern seas and bays. They swim in shoals. and pursue 
“aie ——————————— == | other fishes up bays and rivers, with the avidiy of hounds after game. In fine ped 
This is so called from the fact that a species of cactus, called Prickly Pear, grows | they leap, roll, and tumble, in great glee, especially in late spring time, They yield a 
there abundantly. | very fine vil. 
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the traveller on road, railway, or river, is a bold mountain shore, having a few worker, and the satisfaction of his constituency was certified by their retaini 
enltivated slopes and pleasant villages as far down as the lower extremity of him as their representative, by re-election, twelve out of eighteen qusntion 
Tappan Bay. There are presented, for about twenty miles, perpendicular walls years. He assisted in framing the present constitution of the State of N > 
of rock, with bases in buttress form, called the Palisades, and rising several _ York, in 1846, and since then has declined invitations to public service Sing 
hundred feet bove the river. On the east the voyager sees a beautiful, high, | Sing owes much to his enterprise and public spirit, and he is sincerel honou ed 
undulating country, well cultivated, and sprinkled with villages and hamlets. and beloved in the community where he resides. r : 
The drive from Sing Sing to King’s Bridge at Spuyten Duyvil Creek, along | Pleasant resideuces—some embowered, others standing ont in the bright 
the old post-road, is attractive at all seasons of the year, but more especially | sunlight near groves and woods—delight the eye more and more as we enseaah 
| the large village of Tarrytown, twenty-seven miles from New York. Of these 
the most conspicuous between the little hamlet of Scarborough, below Sing 
Sing and Tarrytown, is that of Mr. Aspinwall, a wealthy New York merchant 
Near it is the resideuce of General Webb, the veteran editor and proprietor of 
the New York Courier and Enquirer, well known, personally and by reputa- 
tion, in both hemispheres as a gentleman of rare abilities as a journalist, 
Approaching Tarrytown, we observe upon the left of the highway an already 
populous cemetery, covering the crown and slopes of a gentle hill. Near its 
_ base is an ancient church, and a little beyond it flows a clear stream of water 
which the Iadians called Po-can-te-co, signifying a “ran between two hills.” 
It makes its way ip a swift current from the back country, between a hundred 
hills, presenting a thousand scenes of singular beauty in its course. The Dutch 
named it S/aperigh Haven Kill, or Sleepy Haven Creek, and the valley in the 
vicinity of the old church, through which it flowed, Slaperigh Hol, or Sleepy 
Hollow, the scene of Washington Irving’s famous legend of that name. 
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ANCIENT DUTCH CHL ROH. 


in spring and early summer, when the trees are in leaf, because of the ever-varying 
aspects of the landscape. Fine mansions and villa residences are seen on every 
side, where, only a few years ago, good taste was continually offended by 
uncouth farmhouses, built for utility only, without a single thought of harmony 
or beauty. Now all is changed, and the eye is as continually pleased. 

One of the finest of the older country seats in this region is the mansion of 
General Aaron Ward, overlooking the village of Sing Sing, and commanding 





IRVING'S GRAVE. 


The little old charch is a curiosity. It was built, says au inscription upon a 
smal! marble tablet on its front, by “ Frederic Philips and Catharine Van Cort- 
land, his wife, in 1699,” and is believed to be the oldest church edifice existing 
in the State of New York. It is built of brick and stone, the former imported 
from Holland for the purpose. Over its little spire still turns the flag-shaped 
vane of iron, in which is cut the monogram of its founder (VF in combination, 
his name being spelt in Dutch, Vedryck Flypsen) ; and in the little tower hangs 
the ancient bell, bearing the inscription in Latin, “Jf God be for us, who can 
be against us, 1685.” The pulpit and communion table were also imported 
from Holland. The former was long since destroyed by the iconoclastic hand of 
“ improvement.” 

At this quiet old church is the opeving of Sleepy Hollow, upon the shores of 
the Hudson; and near it is a rustic bridge that crosses the Po-can-fe-co, by 
little below the one made famous in Irving’s legend by an amusing incident. 
In this vicinity, according to the legend, Ichabod Crane, a Connecticut sehool- 

| master, instructed “tough, wrong-headed, broad-skirted, Dutch urchins in 
| the rudiments of learning. He was also the singing-master of the neighbour- 
a very extensive view of the Hudson and its distant shores. General Ward is | hood. Not far off lived old Baltus Van Tassel, a well-to-do farmer, whose 
one of the most distinguished men in Westchester County; he is descended house was called Wolfert’s Roost. He had a blooming and only daughter 
from an early settler in that region. He was an officer in the American army "named Katrina, and Ichabod was her tutor in psalmody, training her voice to 
daring the war with Great Britain in 1812—15, and at ite close conducted ate Fated ts  caladeededaalicamaian ils — 
the first detachment of the British prisoners from the States to Canada. Law * “ Over a deep, black part of the stream, not far from the church,” says Mr. Irving: 
was his chosen profession, aud in 1825 he became a law-maker, by election | in his “ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” “was formerly thrown a wooden bridge; the 


, ; M00 | that led to it, and the bridge itself, were thickly shaded by overhanging trees, which 
to the Lower House of the Federal Congress. He was an active and efficient | cast a gloom po it even in the daytime, but occasioned a fearful darkness at night. 
| 
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mingle sweetly with those of the choir which he led at Sabbath-day worship in 
the Sleepy Hollow Church. Ichabod “ had a soft and foolish heart toward the 
sex.” He fell in love with Katrina. He found a rival in his suit in stalwart, 
bony Brom Van Brunt, commonly known as Brom Bones. Jealousies arose, 
and the Dutchman resolved to drive the Yankee schoolmaster from the country. 

Strange stories of ghosts in Sleepy Hollow were believed by all, and by uone 
more implicitly than Ichabod. The chief goblin seen there was that of a 
Hessian trooper, whose head had been carried away by a cannon ball. This 
spectre was known all over the country as “The Headless Horseman of Sleepy 
ee chabod was invited to a social evening party at the house of Van Tassel. He | 
went with alacrity, and borrowed a lean horse called Ganpowder for the journey. | 





bride. Ichabod was never heard of afterwards. The le always believed he 
aos been spirited — by the Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hallow, who, on 
occasion, some knowing ones su d to have bee i 

than Brom Bones himself. “es ve been a being no more ghostly 

— us climb ms = stile by the corner of the old church, into the yard 
where so many of the pilgrims of earth lie sleeping. Here are mossy stones 
with half obliterated epitaphs, marking the graves of many early settlers, among 
whom is one, upon whose monumental slab it is recorded, that he lived until he 
was “one hundred and three years old,” and had one hundred and twenty-four 
children and grandchildren at the time of his death! Let us pass on np this 
narrow winding path, and cross the almost invisible boundary between the old 
“ grave-yard ” and the new “cemetery.” Here, well up towards the summit of 


_ the hill near the “receiving vault,” upon a beautiful sunny slope, is an enclosure 
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PHILIPSE’S MILL-DAM. 


Brom Bones was also there. When the company broke up, Ichabod lingered to 
have a few words with Katrina, He then bestrode Gunpowder, and started for 
home, When within half a mile of the old church, a horse and rider, huge, black, 
and mysterious, suddenly appeared by his side. The rider was headless, and to 
the horror of the pedagogue it was discovered that he carried his head in his 
hand, on the pommel of his saddle. Ichabod was half dead with fear. He urged 
Gunpowder forward to escape the demon, but in vain. The headless horseman 
followed. The walls of the old church appeared in the dim starlight of the mid- 
night hour. The log bridge, in the deep shadows of the trees, was near. “If | 
I can but reach that bridge,”’ thought Ichabod, “I shall be safe.” Just then he | 
heard the biack steed panting and blowing close behind him ; he even fancied | 
that he felt his hot breath. Another convulsive kick in the ribs and old Gun- 








PHILIPSE CASTLE. 


powder sprang upon the bridge; he thundered over the resounding planks; he 
gained the opposite side; and now Ichabod cast a look behind to see if his 
parsuer would vanish, according to rule, in a flash of fire and brimstone. Just 
then he saw the goblin rising in his stirrups, and in the very act of hurling 
his head at him. Ichabod endeavoured to dodge the horrible missile, but too 
late; it encountered his cranium with a terrible crash; he was tumbled head- 
long into the dust, and Gunpowder, the black steed, and the goblin rider, passed 
like a whirlwind. A shattered pumpkin was found in the road the next day ; 
and Brom Bones not long afterwards led Katrina Van Tassel to the altar as his 





| be seen, when the trees are in leaf. 


| made of iron bars and ayes hedge, with open gate, inviting entrance. There 


in line stand several slabs of white marble, only two feet in height, at the head 
of as many oblong hillocks, covered with turf and budding spring flowers. 
Upon one of these, near the centre, we read :— 


WASITINGTON, 
SON OF 
WILLIAM AND 
SARAH &. IRVING, 
DIED 
Nov. 28, 1659, 
AGED 76 YEARS 7 MO. 
AND 25 Days. 


This is the grave of the immortal Geoffrey Crayou!* Upon it lie wreaths of 
withered flowers, killed by frosts, and buried by drifts of lately departed snow. 
These will not long remain, for all summer long fresh and fragrant ones are 
laid upon that honoured grave by fair hands that pluck them from many a 








DISTANT VIEW AT TAKKYTOWN, 


Here, at all times, these sweet tributes of affection may 


neighbouring garden. 
This lovely burial spot, from which may be seen Sleepy Hollow, the ancient 


| church, the sparkling waters of the Po-can-te-co, spreading out into a little 


lake above the pict ue old dam at the mill of Castle Philipse, Sleepy 
Hollow Haven, Tappan Bay and all its beautiful surroundings, was chosen 
long ago by the illustrious author of the “ Sketch-Book,” as his final resting- 
place. Forty years ago, in Birmingham, three thousand miles away from the 
spot where his remains now repose, and long before he even dreamed of 
converting Wolfert’s Roost into Sannyside, he wrote thus concerning Sleepy 


| Hollow, in his introduction to the legend :— 


“ Not far from this village [Tarrytown], perhaps about two miles, there is a 


| little valley, or rather a lap of land, among high hills, which is one of the 


quietest places in the whole world. A small brook glides through it, with just 
murmur enough to lull one to repose ; and the occasional whistle of a quail, or 


_ tapping of a woodpecker, is almost the only sound that ever breaks in upon the 


uniform tranquillity. . . . . If ever I should wish for a retreat, whither I might 
steal from the world and its distractions, and dream quietly away the remnant 
of a troubled life, I know of none more promising than this little valley.” 
When, a dozen years ago, the Tarrytown Cemetery was laid out, Mr. Irving 
chose the plot of ground where his remains now lie for his family burial-place. 
A few years later, when the contents of the grave and vaults in the burial- 
ground of the Brick Church, in New York, were removed, those of his family 





e piscopal reh at Tarrytown, in which Mr. Irving was & communicant 
for 4 A. 4 a volt marble tablet has been placed by the vestry, with an appro- 
priate inscription to his memory. 
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the traveller on road, railway, or river, is a bold mountain shore, having a few 
cultivated slopes and pleasant villages as far down as the lower extremity of 
Tappan Bay. There are ted, for about twenty miles, perpendicular walls 
of rock, with bases in buttress form, called the Palisades, and rising several 
handred feet above the river. On the east the voyager sees a beautiful, high, 
undulating country, well cultivated, and sprinkled with villages and hamlets. 


The drive from Sing Sing to King’s Bridge at Spuyten Duyvil Creek, along | 


the old post-road, is attractive at all seasons of the year, but more especially 
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ANCIENT DUTCH CHI BUM. 


in spring and early summer, when the trees are in leaf, because of the ever-varying 
—_ of the landscape. Fine mansions and villa residences are seen on every 
side, where, only a few years ago, good taste was continually offended by 
uncouth farmhouses, built for utility only, without a single thought of harmony 
or beauty. Now all is changed, and the eye is as continually pleased. 

One of the finest of the older country seats in this region is the mansion of 
General Aaron Ward, overlooking the village of Sing Sing, and commanding 





SLEEPY BO LOW PRIDCE. i 


a very extensive view of the Hudson and its distant shores. General Ward is 

one of the most distinguished men in Westchester County; he is descended | 
from an early settler in that region. He was an officer in the American army 
daring the war with Great Britain in 1812—15, and at its close conducted 
the first detachment of the British prisoners from the States to Canada. Law | 
was his chosen profession, avd in 1825 he became a law-maker, by election | 
to the Lower House of the Federal Congress. 


He was an active and efficient | 
| 


' named Katrina, and Ichabod was her tutor in psalmody, training her voice 


worker, and the satisfaction of his constituency was certified by their retaining 


him as their representative, by re-election, twelve out of eighteen consecutive 
years. He assisted in framing the present constitution of the State of New 
York, in 1846, and since then has declined invitations to public service. Sing 
Sing owes much to his enterprise and public spirit, and he is sincerely honoured 
and beloved in the community where he resides. 

Pleasant resideuces—some embowered, others standing ont in the bright 
sunlight near groves and woods—delight the eye more and more as we approach 
the large village of Tarrytown, twenty-seven miles from New York. Of these 
the most copspicuous between the little hamlet of Scarborough, below Sing 
Sing and Tarrytown, is that of Mr. Aspinwall, a wealthy New York merchant 
Near it is the residence of General Webb, the veteran editor and proprietor of 
the New York Courier and Enquirer, well known, personally and by reputa- 
tion, in both ‘nemispheres as a gentleman of rare abilities as a journalist. 

Approaching Tarrytown, we observe upon the left of the highway an already 
populous cemetery, covering the crown and slopes of a gentle hill. Near its 
base is an ancient church, and a little beyond it flows a clear stream of water 
which the Indians called Po-can-te-co, signifying a “ran between two hills.” 
It makes its way in a swift current from the back country, between a hundred 
hills, presenting a thousand scenes of singular beauty in its course. The Dutch 
named it S/aperigh Haven Kill, or Sleepy Haven Creek, and the valley in the 
vicinity of the old church, through which it flowed, Slaperigh Hol, or Sleepy 
Hollow, the scene of Washington Irving’s famous legend of that name. 








IRVING'S GRAV. 


The little old church is a curiosity. It was built, says au inscription upon a 
smal! marble tablet on its front, by “ Frederic Philips and Catharine Van Cort- 
land, his wife, in 1699,” and is believed to be the oldest church edifice existing 
in the State of New York. It is built of brick and stone, the former imported 
from Holland for the purpose. Over its little spire still tarns the flag-shaped 
vane of iron, in which is cut the monogram of its founder (VF ia combination, 
his name being spelt in Dutch, Vedryck Flypsen) ; and in the little tower hangs 
the ancient bell, bearing the inscription in Latin, “Jf God be for us, who can 
be against us, 1685.” The pulpit and communion table were also imported 
from Holland. The former was long since destroyed by the iconoclastic hand of 
“ improvement.” 

At this quiet old church is the opening of Sleepy Hollow, upon the shores of 
the Hudson ; and near it is a rustic bridge that crosses the Po-can-te-co, a 
little below the oue made famous in Irving’s legend by an amusing incident.” 
Iu this vicinity, according to the legend, Ichabod Crane, a Connecticut school- 
master, instructed “tough, wrong-headed, broad-skirted, Dutch urchins” in 
the rudiments of learning. He was also the singing-master of the neighbour- 
hood. Not far off lived old Baltus Van Tassel, a well-to-do farmer, whose 
house was called Wolfert’s Roost. He had a blooming and only nora 


© “ Over a deep, black part of the stream, not far from the church,” says Mr. Irving, 
in his “ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” “was formerly thrown a wooden bridge; the road 
that led to it, and the bridge itself, were thickly shaded by overhanging trees, which 


cast a gloom about it even in the daytime, but occasioned a fearful darkness at night.” 
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: with those of the choir which he led at Sabbath-day worship in 
yo Church. Ichabod “ had a soft and foolish heart toward the 
sex.” He fell in love with Katrina. He found a rival in his suit in stalwart, 
bony Brom Van Brunt, commonly known as Brom Bones. Jealousies arose, 
and the Dutchman resolved to drive the Yankee schoolmaster from the country. 

Strange stories of ghosts in Sleepy Hollow were believed by all, and by none 
more implicitly than Ichabod. The chief goblin seen there was that of a 
Hessian trooper, whose head had been carried away by a cannon ball. ‘This 
spectre was known all over the country as “The Headless Horseman of Sleepy 
eeichabod was invited to a social evening party at the house of Van Tassel. He 
went with alacrity, and borrowed a lean horse called Gunpowder for the journey. | 





bride. Ichabod was never heard of afterwards. The people always believed he 
had been spirited away by the Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hallow, who, on 


that occasion, some knowing ones s to ha ‘ 
than Brom Bones himself. . —— ve been a being no more ghostly 


Let us climb over this stile by the corner of the 
where so many of the pilgrims of earth lie 
with half obliterated epitaphs, marking the graves of many early settlers, among 
whom is one, upon whose monumental slab it is recorded, that he lived until he 
was “‘one hundred and three years old,” and had one hundred and twenty-four 
children and grandchildren at the time of his death! Let us pass on up this 
narrow winding path, and cross the almost invisible boundary between the old 
“ grave-yard” and the new “cemetery.” Here, well up towards the summit of 


he old church, into the yard 
sleeping. Here are mossy stones 


, the bill near the “ receiving vault,” upon a beautiful sunny slope, is an enclosure 
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PHILIPSE'S MILL-DAM. 


Brom Bones was also there. When the company broke up, Ichabod lingered to 
have a few words with Katrina. He then bestrode Gunpowder, and started for 
home. When within half a mile of the old church, a horse and rider, huge, black, 
and mysterious, suddenly appeared by his side. The rider was headless, and to 
the horror of the pedagogue it was discovered that he carried his head in his 
hand, on the pommel of his saddle. Ichabod was half dead with fear. He urged 
Gunpowder forward to escape the demon, but in vain. The headless horseman 
followed. The walls of the old church appeared in the dim starlight of the mid- 
night hour. The log bridge, in the deep shadows of the trees, was near. “If | 
I can but reach that bridge,’ thonght Ichabod, “I shall be safe.” Just then he | 
heard the biack steed panting and blowing close behind him ; he even fancied | 
that he felt his hot breath. Another convulsive kick in the ribs and old Gun- | 








PHLAPSE CASTLE. 


powder sprang upon the bridge; he thundered over the resounding planks ; he 
gained the opposite side; and now Ichabod cast a look behind to see if his 
parsuer would vanish, according to rule, in a flash of fire and brimstone. Just 
then he saw the goblin rising in his stirrups, and in the very act of hurling 
his head at him. Ichabod endeavoured to lodge the horrible missile, but too 
late; it encountered his cranium with a terrible crash ; he was tumbled head- 
long into the dust, and Gunpowder, the black steed, and the goblin rider, passed 
like a whirlwind. A shattered pumpkin was found in the road the next day ; 
and Brom Bones not long afterwards led Katrina Van Tassel to the altar as his 





| made of iron bars and privet hedge, with open gate, inviting entrance. There 
| in line stand several sla 


of white marble, only two feet in height, at the head 
of as many oblong hillocks, covered with turf and budding spring flowers. 
Upon one of these, near the centre, we read :-— 


WASIIINGTON, 
SON OF 
WILLIAM AND 
SARAH &, IRVING, 
DIKD 
Nov, 28, 1659, 
AGED 76 YEARS 7 MO. 
AND 26 Days. 


This is the grave of the immortal Geoffrey Crayou!* Upon it lie wreaths of 
withered flowers, killed by frosts, and buried by drifts of lately departed snow. 
These will not long remain, for all summer long fresh and fragrant ones are 
laid upon that honoured grave by fair hands that pluck them from many a 








DISTANT VIEW AT TARKYTOWN, 


neighbouring garden. Here, at all times, these sweet tributes of affection may 
be seen, when the trees are in leaf. ; 

This lovely burial spot, from which may be seen Sleepy Hollow, the ancient 
church, the sparkling waters of the Po-can-fe-co, spreading out into a little 
lake above the pict ue old dam at the mill of Castle Philipse, Sleepy 
Hollow Haven, Tappan Bay and all its beautiful surroundings, was chosen 
long ago by the illustrious author of the “ Sketch-Book,” as his final resting- 
place. Forty years ago, in Birmingham, three thousand miles away from the 
spot where his remains now repose, and long before he even dreamed of 
converting Wolfert’s Roost into Sannyside, he wrote thus concerning Sleepy 


_ Hollow, in his introduction to the legend :— 


“ Not far from this village [Tarrytown], perhaps about two miles, there is a 
little valley, or rather a lap of land, among high hills, which is one of the 


"quietest places in the whole world, A small brook glides through it, with just 


murmur enough to lull one to repose ; and the occasional whistle of a quail, or 
tapping of a woodpecker, is almost the only sound that ever breaks in upon the 
uniform tranquillity. . . . . If ever I should wish for a retreat, whither I might 
steal from the world and its distractions, and dream quietly away the remnant 
of a troubled life, I know of none more promising than this little valley.” 
When, a dozen years ago, the Tarrytown Cemetery was laid out, M r. Irving 
chose the plot of ground where his remains now lie for his family burial-place. 
A few years later, when the contents of the grave and vaults in the burial- 
ground of the Brick Church, in New York, were removed, those of his family 





bd Episcopal Church at Tarrytown, in which Mr. Irving was a commanicant 
for t Ad. a small marble tablet has been placed by the vestry, with an appro- 
priate inscription to his memory. 
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were taken to this spot and interred. A gentleman who accompanied me to 
the grave, superintended the removal. Mr. Irving had directed the remains 
to be so disposed as to allow himself to lie by the side of his mother.* And 
when the burial was performed, the good old man stood thoughtfully for awhile, 
leaning against a tree, and looking into his mother’s grave, as it was slowly 
filled with the earth. Then covering his face with his hands he wept tenderly. 
According to his desire he now rests by the side of his mother, and at his own 
left hand is reserved a space for his only surviving brother, General Ebenezer 
Irving, who resides at Sunnyside. 

We have observed that the Po-can-te-co, flowing through Sleepy Hollow, 
spreads oat into a pretty little lake above an ancient and picturesque dam, near 





VieW ON THE PO-CAN-TE-CO FROM IRVING PARK. 


the almost as ancient church. This little lake extends back almost to the | 


bridgé in the dark weird glen, and furnishes motive power to a very ancient 
mill that stands close by Philipse Castle, as the more ancient manor-house of 
the family was called. The first lord of an extensive domain in this vicinity, 

from the Sachem Goharius, in 1680, and which was confirmed by 
royal t the same year, was a descendant of the ancient Viscounts Felyps, 
of ia, who took an active part in favour of John Huss, and Jerome of 
Prague. ~ Here, at the mouth of the Po-can-te-co, he erected a strong stone 
house, with port and loop holes for cannon and musketry, and also a mill, 
about the year 1683. Because of ite heavy ordnance, it was called Castle 
Philipse. At that time the extensive marsh and meadow land between it and 
the present railway was a fine bay, and quite large vessels bore freight to and 
from the mill. ere, and at the lower manor-house at Yonkers, the lords of 
Philipse’s Manor lived in a sort of feudal state for almost a century, enjoying 
exclusive social and political privileges. The proprietor in ion when 
the war for independence broke out, es the cause of the crown. His 
estates werg confiscated, and a relative of the family, Gerardus Beekman, 
became the purchaser of the castle and many broad acres adjoining it. In that 
family it remained until the spring of 1860 (about three quarters of a century), 
when Mr. Storm, the present proprietor, purchased it. Beekman made a large 
addition to the castle. In our little picture it is seen as it appeared in the 
time of the Philipses. 

Upon an eminence eastward of Philipse Castle and the ancient church, whose 
base is washed by the Po-can-te-co, is Irving Park, a domain of about one 
hundred acres, laid out by Charles H. Lyon, Esq., for the purpose of villa sites, 
which should have all the advantages of highly ornamented grounds, pleasant 
neighbourhood, retirement, and extensive and varied views of a beautiful 
country, at a moderate expense. From this hill, and its river slopes, compre- 
hensive views may be had of some of the most charming scenery of the lower 
Hudson. From its summit, overlooking Sleepy Hollow, the eye commands a 
sweep of the Hudson from New York to the Highlands, a distance of fifty 
miles, and views in five or six counties in the states of New York and New 
Jersey. From the veranda of one of the cottages in the park, most charming 
glimpses may be obtained of portions of the village of Tarrytown,+ near, with 





© The remains of Mr. Irving's old Seotch nurse were, at his request, buried in the 
same grave with his mother. Of this faithful woman Mr. Irving once said,—* I remem- 
ber General Washington perfectly. There was some occasion when he appeared in a 
bile procession ; my nurse, a good old Scotch woman, was very anxious for me to see 
im, and held me up in her arms as he rode past. This, however, did not satisfy her ; 
so the nextday, when walking with me in Broadway, she espied him in a shop; she seized 
py ay and darting in, exclaimed in her bland Scotch,—' Please your excellency, here's 
a bairo that’s called after ye!’ General Washington then turned his benevolent face full 
ag me, smiled, laid his hand upon my head, and gave me his blessing, which,” added 
r. Irving, “ | have reason to believe has attended me through life. I was but five years 
old, yet | can feel that hand upon my head even now.” Mr. Irving's last and greatest 
vit work was an elaborate life of Washington, in five octavo volumes. 
¢ natives called this place A-lip-conck, or Place of Elms, that tree having been 
abuodaat there in early times, and still flourishes. The Dutch called it Terwen Dorp, 


! 
its wharf and railway station ; and of the Palisades below Piermont, the village 
of Piermont and its pier jutting into the Hudson a mile from the shore the 
village of Rockland (formerly Sneden’s Landing), and the intervening river 
with its numerous water-craft. Our little pictnre of that scene gives some idea 
of the delights of a residence within Irving Park, afforded by broad views of 
nature in its lovely aspects, and the teeming commerce of a great river 
| Besides these attractions there are pleasant views of the Po-can-te-co, as it 
| dashes through 7 Hollow in swift rapids and sparkling cascades, from 
various portions of the park. And all of these, with the pleasant roads and 
paths, belong to the owners of dwellings within the park. The proprietor of 
an acre of ground and his family may take their morning walk or evening drive 
through miles of varied scenery, without going into the public road, and with 
| the agreeable consciousness of being on their own premises. 
| Soon after leaving the Po-can-te-co, on the way towards Tarrytown, a fine 
monument of white Westchester marble, about twenty-five feet in height is 
| seen on the side of the mie ( and the margin of a little stream called 
André’s Brook. It is surrounded by an iron railing, aud upon a tablet next 
to the road is the following inscription, which explains the object of the 
| monument :— 

“On this spot, the 22nd day of September, 1780, the spy, Major John 
André, Adjutant-general of the British army, was captured by John Paulding 
David Williams, and Isaac Van Wart, all natives of this County. History 
has told the rest. 

“The people of Westchester County have ereeted this Monument, as well 
to commemorate a great event as to testify their high estimation of that 

| integrity and patriotism which, rejecting every temptation, rescued the United 
| States from most imminent peril, by baffling the arts of a Spy and the plots of 
|a Traitor. Dedicated October 7, 1853.” * 

| “ History has told the rest,” says the inscription upon the monument ; let 

us see what history says. 

We have already observed the progress of Arnold’s treason, from its incep- 
tion to his conference with André at the house of Joshua Hett Smith. There 
| we left them, André being in possession of sundry valuable papers, revealing 
| the condition of the post to be surrendered, and a pass. He remained alone 





with his troubled thoughts all day. The Vu/ture, as we have seen, had dropped 
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MONUMENT AT TARRYTOWN. 


down the river, out of sight, in consequence of a cannovade from # small piece 
of ordnance upon the extremity of Teller’s Point, sent there for the purpose by 
Colonel Henry Livingston, who was in command at Verplanck’s Point, a few 
miles above. 





or Wheat Town, because that cereal grew luxuriantly upon the Greenburgh hills and 
valleys around. As usual, the English retained a part of the Dutch name, and called it 
Terwe Town, from which is derived the modern pronunciation, Tarrytown. In the 
legend of “ Sleepy Hollow,” Mr. Irving says,—“ The name was given, we are told, in 
former days by the good housewives of the adjacent country, from the inveterate 
propensity of their husbands to linger about the village taverns on market-days.” 5v 
they called it Tarrytown. 

* The land on which this monument stands was given for the purpose, by William 
Taylor, a coloured man, who lives in a neat cottage close by, surrounded by ornamented 
grounds, through which flows André’s Brook. Hon. Henry J. Raymond, editor of the 
New York Daily Times, addressed the multitude on the occasion of the dedication. 
Monuments of white marble have been erected to the memory of two of the captors of 
André, over their respective remains. That to Paulding is in the burial-ground of 
St. Peter's Church, near Peck's Kill. It was erected by the corporation of the city 
of New York, as “a memorial sacred to posiic cratirops.” William Paulding, then 
mayor of New York, addressed the assembled citizens on the occasion of its dedication, 
November 22, 1827. The monument to the memory of Van Wart is over his remains in 
the Greenburgh Presbyterian Church, near the lovely Nepcran river, a few miles from 
Tarrytown, It was dedicated on the 11th of June, 1829, when the assembled citizens 
were addressed 4 General Aaron Ward, of Sing Sing. The monument was erected by 
the citizens of Westchester County, The remains of Williams are at Livingstonville, 

County ; no monument yet been erected over them. 
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ART IN IRELAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





Dvusiin.—The annual meeting of the subscribers 
to the Art-Union of Dublin, for the distribution of 

i k place on May Ist, in the lecture-room 
prizes, took p . 
of the Dublin Royal Society. The Secretary, Mr. 
M. Angelo Hayes, read the — The number 
of the subscribers—this is a “‘ shilling” Art-Union 
Society—was 26,040, about 1,300 below those of the 
last year—a decrease attributable, in a great mea- 
sure, to the formation of other similar institutions, 
and the comparatively depressed state of commer- 
cial affairs. The amount subscribed was £1,302, of 
which about £900 were set apart for the purchase 
of prizes, and the balance, exclusive of a reserve 
fund of £38 8s. 8d., was — in carrying out 
the objects of the society. e highest sums appro- 
priated for pictures, were one of £100, one of £60, 
one of £40, and one of £30; the others ranged from 
£3 to £25. A number of chromo-lithographic prints 
were also distributed as prizes, with the view of 
meeting an objection, made on a former occasion by 
many of the subscribers, to the paucity.of prizes 
allotted to members. Spies 

Taunton.—The annual examination, by Mr. G. 
R. Wyld, one of the Government Inspectors, of the 
drawings by the pupils of the Taunton School of 
Art was made in the month of April. The school 
has been now five years in operation, for the whole 
of that time, or, at least, a great portion of it, we 
believe, under the management of Mr. Gunn. The 
number of pupils connected with it is about 550; 
but, in consequence of the inspector’s visit being 
considerably earlier than was expected, some of the 
students had not their drawings ready for competi- 
tive examination ; still there was so satisfactory an 
exhibition that Mr. Wyld awarded twenty-two 
medals, and several of the works received “‘ honour- 
able mention.”” Nine of the whole number offered 
for examination were selected for the annual Na- 
tional Competition in London. 

NotrinGHaM.—It is intended to erect a new 
building for the school of Art in this town, and 
Mr. Simpson, an architect, had prepared plans 
which, ao far as we can ascertain, had received the 
approval of the committee of the school. In order, 
however, to procure the uniary aid from the 
Department of Science and Art—without which, it 
seems, the school could not be built, and which had 
been promised to the extent of 25 per cent. on the 
cost—it was necessary to submit the plans to the 
heads of the Department in London. Mr. Red- 
grave, R.A., and Captain Fowkes, objected to them, 
chiefly on the ground of insufficient light in the 
principal room. Some correspondence then took 
place between these gentlemen and the architect; 
the latter altered his plans in accordance, as he 
considered, with the suggestions thrown out, but 
they were still disapproved of. The committee, 
finding it impossible to proceed with Mr. Simpson’s 
designs, invited him to compete with other archi- 
tects, selected by ballot; he was also offered com- 
pensation, but declining to accede to either proposi- 
tion, the committee subsequently invited four of 
the town architects, selected by ballot, to compete ; 
the designs of one of these have been approved of 
both by the committee and the Government Depart- 
ment. The plans now only await the sanction of 
the Nottingham Town Council to be carried out. 
The elevation of the successful design is in the 
same style as the “Minton” School at Stoke, and 
the Clifton School. 

Bricuton.—The rooms now being constructed 
and arranged in the Royal Pavilion as a picture- 

llery for the Brighton Society of Arts, will shortly 

e ready for the ae mp of the works to be exhi- 
bited there during the ensuing season. Hitherto, 
the want of proper accommodation and a good light 
has proved a barrier to the support which other- 
wise would have been afforded to this institution 
by many of our most eminent artists. e new 
gallery, spacious and in every way suitable for its 
Purpose, will leave them without any excuse for 
absence, and we do trust to see in the autumn such 
a gathering of Art as will be creditable to our 
school, and will compensate the Brighton Society 
for its exertions to promote the object they have in 
view. The resident population of the town reaches 
ae 100,000, and it is computed that quite as 
arge a number of persons visit this fashionable 
watering-place annually; these facts justify the 
committee of the institution in asking the co-opera- 
tion of those artists whose works are most sought 
after and appreciated. The gallery will be opened 
on the 26th of August. 

Th noxerer.— The Roman city of Uriconium.— 

@ excavations at Wroxeter, which have been 
suspended during the winter, are about to be re- 
sumed with increased activity. Mr. Botfield, M.P., 





who has so liberally contributed to the excavation 
fund during the last three offers a third 
subscription of fifty guineas, conditionally that fifty 
other subscriptions, of not less than a guinea each, 
can be obtained. A considerable amount has 
already been promised toward making up this com- 
plement, but as, with the present intentions of the 
committee, it will be quite inadequate to meet the 
expenses of their operations during the season, it is 
hoped that a much larger sum will be contributed. 
The rich collection of relics, including coins, 
bronzes, pottery, tesselated pavements, &c., which 
have been deposited in the Shrewsbury Museum, 
attests the interest of the site under exploration. 
It is intended that the operations of present 
season shall include the examination of the site of 
the Roman cemetery, in addition to the remains 
adjacent to ‘ the old wall ;” but until further funds 
are obtained, the excavations must of necessity be 
on a limited scale; it is hoped, therefore, that the 
o_o public will again come forward to 
supply the means of continuing an investigation 
which has hitherto been attended with so much 
result, and is likely to add largely to our acquaint- 
ance with the history and archwology of the country 
at the close of the Roman occupation. Subscrip- 
tions are received by Dr. Henry Johnson, of Shrews- 
bury, the hon. secretary to the committee. 

Braprorp.—The annual award of prizes to the 
an ge of the School of Art in this town took place 
ast month, Mr. Ruskin officiating as distributor. 
Upwards of two hundred pupils are at present at- 
tending the classes. 


ART COPYRIGHT. 





On the motion for reading a second time the Copy- 
right (works of Art) Bill, Mr. Walter, the member 
for Berkshire, spoke thus :—‘ He apprehended that 
few hon. members had read the various clauses of 
the bill, and yet the measure was one which, if 
passed in its present state, would seriously affect 
all persons throughout the country who might, at 
any time, become purchasers of modern pictures. 
It would be presumptuous on his part to criticize 
the construction of a bill endorsed with such 
weighty and influential names as those which ap- 
peared on the back of the present measure ; but, 
at the same time, he thought he was not incorrect 
in stating that the provisions of the bill were not 
altogether consistent with its title. The Lord 
Chancellor recently stated that the object of the 
bill was to protect artists against pirates and ita- 
postors. If that were all which the bill proposed 
to effect, he should be the last man to offer any 
objection to it; but if hon. members would look at 
the third clausg, they would see that the protection 
to afford to artists was not 
impostors only, but also against 
every person who happened to be a purchaser of 
pictures. The third clause provi that ‘the 
author of every picture, work of sculpture, and en- 
ving, which shall be made, or for the first time 

is of, after the commencement of this act, 
and his assigns, shall have the sole and exclusive 
right of copying, reproducing, and multiplying such 
work, and the y oo thereof, by any means, of any 
size, and for any purpose, for the term of the 
natural life of such author, and thirty years after 
his death.’ Unless he read that clause incorrectly, 
the effect of it would be that any person who pur- 
chased a picture after the passing of the act, or, as 
the sixth clause stated, who might have a 
a picture ten years before the passing of the act, 
would be deprived of the power of permitting any 
friend to copy it, or of having it engraved himself. 
He was persuaded that very few persons would like 
to purchase works of Art with any such conditions 
attached to them. The House had seen many @ 
curious tenant-right bill, but ae perp to him 
that to allow an artist, after he sold a picture, 
to retain a copyright in it, and thereby to deprive 
the real owner of those rights which the artist 
originally enjoyed, was about as unreasonable 
proposition as had ever been submitted to parlia- 
ment. Though a great lover of the Fine Arts, his 
taste lay in the direction of ancient pictures rather 
than in that of modern and therefore he 
had no objection to the bill; BuT IF HE 
WERE A PURCHASER OF MODERN PICTURES, NO- 





THING COULD INDUCE HIM TO BUY ONE WITH 
— ee: regen To tr.” 

r. Walter us said all we desire to 
the subject of the ruinous proposal made to the 
legislature—ruinous to the Art it professes to pro- 
mote, and the artists it assumes to foster and 


protect. 

We have frequently given to a like 
opinion, and it is ce to iy os ee rejoice to find 
the good sense and practical knowledge of several 
intelligent members of parliament so emphatically 
sustaining the views we have considered it our duty 
to put forth; indeed, it could not well be other- 
wise. If ever the aphorism, “Save me from my 
friends!” was of strong and obvious 
application, it is in this case; for never was there 
advocacy so perilous, leading to results so utterly 
destructive of a cause intended to be served. 

Mr. Walter was not the only member who took 
this rational view of the contemplated act. Mr. 
Layard protested against the second reading, be- 
lieving that “no gentleman would like to purchase 
a work of Art saddled with such conditions.” 
Other members expressed similar sentiments, and it 
was arranged that the dangerous clause should be 
considered in committee. The day appointed for 
the debate has passed without the discussion, and 
we write in ignorance of the ultimate issue. 

In any case, however, we repeat the assertion we 
have frequently made, that the ing of such a 
measure will be the ruin of British Art, that few 
artists will find hasers of their pi » and 
that the monies of the wealthy will be directed into 
— Agreponm The works of some artists, indeed, 
wi as eagerly sought after as ever; they ma 
dictate any terms they please, even to the cen, 
their works are to occupy, the colour of the paper 
of the room, and the size and character of the frame ; 
but the vast majority of artists will find their calling 
at an end, if this evil bill becomes law. To an 
Englishman it seems a natural right “to do what 
he likes with his own ;” he will crave no possession 
that is not to become entirely his—even an object 
of value and beanty will be distasteful and irksome, 
if he be in any way restricted in its use. But the 
evils in this case would be by no means imaginary ; 
if he obtain a picture, it will be at his peril to ‘et a 
copy be made; he cannot tell what may be the 
hazard he runs; years after it is made, it may be 
ope in court as evidence on which to sustain 

a dozen actions at law against bim; in fact, 
there are so many evils that would arise out of the 
passing such an act, that all lovers of Art will feel 
as Mr. Walter feels—“ nothing will induce them to 
buy pictures with such conditious attached to them.” 

e speak within our own knowledge, when we 
say that a like opinion is entertained by nine out of 
ten of the wealthy picture buyers of Lancashire. 

“The utmost rigour of the law” should be un- 
doubtedly enforced against all fraudulent imitations 
of original pictures: we are not quite sure whether 
this view should not apply to the artists themselves, 
who make what they call “ replicas,” such — 
being generally copies by inferior hands, finally 
“touched” upon by the painters who produced the 
— works. 

readers know that, for many years, we have 
been incessant in our efforts to arrest the progress 
of villanous coiners of copies or imitations; but the 
evil will be effectually met by the artist affixing his 
name to his production, and being enabled to purish 
with extreme severity the person who forges or 
vends the imitation or copy as 4n original work. 

We confine our remarks, at present, to the third 
clause of the bill; we may have to direct attention 
to clause fourteen, which provides that no other 
than the engraver of a plate shall be permitted to 
repair it. effect of this clause would be to 

ent any engraving from being produced; but 
[twill be rendered witb the employer of an en- 
obtaining a bond the wer he de- 
employ that he abrogates al such right, 
without which, of a surety, no work would be placed 
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- Our readers will remember that, last year, a project 
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THE SECOND EXHIBITION 
OF DECORATIVE WORKS 


HALL OF THE PAINTERS’ COMPANY. 


was formed by Mr. Sewell, a member of the Court 
of the Painters’ Company of the city of London, to 
form in hall of the Company an annual exhi- 
bition of specimens of decorative works, with a view 
to the ion of the decorative arts, and to the 
elevation and improvement of all classes of artist- 
workmen connected with those arts. Under Mr. 
Sewell’s auspices, and at his personal expense, the 


with the most ifying success. It onght to be 
expressly mooall ye ory Sewell was cordially 
supported by the other members of the court of his 
Company, and that the successful issue of his plans 
was, in a great measure, due to the judgment, zeal, 
and energy displayed by the Mesers. Tomlins, father 
and soo, the joint clerks of the Company, who 
acted as houorary secretaries to the exhibition com- 
mittee, At the present moment, the most active 
measures are in to give a permanent, as 
well as & ital chamater to the project of Mr. 
Sewell. The second of the series of exhibitions has 
beeu fixed to be opened on the first day of this 
present month of June, free to all visitors. 

Ta this movement of the Painters’ Company we 


see the ise of far greater and more beneficial 
results could, at the first, have been anticipated, 
even by Mr. Sewell and Mr.Tomlias. It is a grand 
thing to have associated a itan civic 


company with the actual trade, the name of which 
it bears, in its present working capacity. These 
once influential guilds thus have their attention 
directed to a course of action of absolutely incalculable 
importance. They may, by these means, become 

agencies for imparting fresh, and a more 
healtbful impulse to the Art-industries of the country ; 
and, at the same time, they may contribute, in the 
most erful manner, to the ity of the 
Metroralie. The effect thus soalesal, euleatiod, 
upon any particular trades will be fully shared by 
the artizans and workmen connected with that 
trade. The Company, by its effort to improve its 
own trade or mauutacture, necessarily improves the 
men who work in it. It seeks ont, and distinguishes, 
It encon- 


F 


warmly sympathise with the movement that has 
originated with the | of Painters, or that 
we shall exert our utmost effort to co-operate with 
This is exactly such a project as 
accords with our own views, and is in harmony 
with one principal motive that governs our own 
course of action; and we are able to accept, as in 
the closest conformity with our own sentiments, 
not only the project itself, but the views respecting | 
it, which the Painters’ Company have promulgated. | 
“Without vainly seeking to compete with the 
national institutions which exist for the encourage- | 


F 
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act 

the spirit of the age, in endeavouring to | 

give an artistic impetus to the more mechanical of | 
i as far i 





decided co-operation. We | 
revert to this sabject when we shall have been | 

ive a description of the exhibition of the 

present month. Meanwhile, we observe that the 
aid 


Company has secured the aid of the Society of Arts, 
and that it has determined to act upon our own | 
suggestion of i ith their exhibition a | 
echool, with lectures + ae Nee operatives | 


various arts of deco- 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tae Rorat Acapemy Dinner passed off as 
usual : with the ordinary amount of exchanged com- 
pliments, but with nothing to enlighten either artists 
or the public concerning Art. Indeed, the President 
seemed, with his accustomed caution, to avoid as 
much as possible all reference to the subject. The 
dinner was, of course, abundant and costly—that is 
all there need be said, or printed, as regards the 
annual gathering. It was a monstrous deal of sack 
to a halfpennyworth of bread. 

Tae Nationa, Gattery.—Three new pictures 
have been added to this collection. A ‘ Deposition 
in the Tomb,’ by Roger Van der Weyden, painted 
in tempera, apparently, on raw linen. The heads 
are marvellously fine, and the landscape is more like 
nature than those of any of Roger’s contemporaries. 
A second is ‘Christ surrounded by Angels, Saints, and 
Martyrs,’ by Fra Giovanni ponte Soop a long picture, 
containing about three hundred miniature figures. 
The third is ‘The Baptism of Christ,’ by Piero della 
Francesca, looking unfinished in parts, but extremely 
well drawn as to the extremities for the period. 

Tue Crystat Patack.—We learn with equal 
regret and surprise that toe directors have deter- 
mined not to adopt a project for having popular lec- 
tures upon the courts and collections of the Crystal 
Palace, in connection with their “School of Art,” &c. 
A more unfortunate decision could not have been 
adopted, since by the means that had been pro- 
posed to them, the directors might have secured for 
the Crystal Palace just that kind of interest with the 
— which it so ly needs, and which would 

ave ensured its holding its own next year, in the 
lists of competition for public support, with its for- 
midable rival, the Great Exhibition of 1862. 

An Exuisitrion or Water-coLovur Drawines, 
commencing on the 1st of June, will take place at 
the Rooms of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, in order 
to aid the fund for sustaining the Female School 
of Art. It will consist of a bighly-interesting series 
of drawings, chronologically arranged, so as to give 
a complete idea of the of water-colour 
painting in England, from its infancy to its present 
state of strength and vigour. 

Tae Bazaar in aid of the Femate ScHoor oF 
Art will be held in June. The existence of the 
school depends on the issue. We have, however, 
little or no apprehension as to the result; but aid 
must be looked for from generous and sympathising 
friends. 

Tue Equestrian Statue or Harpince.—Our 
readers should be reminded that the subscription, 
destined, 
work for tvgland, is proceeding—although far too 
slowly. The artists have done their duty, it is for 
the general public to do theirs. 

Tue Grapnic Socrery held its last meeting for 
this season on the 8th of May. The collection was 
better than the last, bat yet far short of what 
might be expected. There were drawings and pic- 
tures by Mole, Callow, G. Stanfield, Sandys, Ben- 
nett, Wolf, Melby, Wyburd, Lejeune, Miiller, Stanley, 
Constable, Roberts, Phillip, and Leslie. 

Tae “Artists anp Amateurs” closed their 
agreeable réunions for the season on the 9th of last 
month. Though the meetings are always well at- 
tended, the last is generally the most brilliant gather- 
ing, both of company and works of Art; and on 
this oceasion these seemed to be more numerous 
than usual. The alteration this year in the lighting 
of the room has been, in every way, a manifest 
improvement. 

Tas Society or Arts.—The Conversazione at 
the rooms in the Adelphi, on the 4th May, was well 
attended ; the chief attraction of the evening being 
a series of transparent photographs, enlarged by the 
ory-hydrogen light. It will, however, no doubt, be 
surpassed in interest by that which is to take place 
on Saturday, the Ist June, at South Kensington. 

Mr. E. M. Warp’s two pictures, ‘The Last 
Sleep of Argyle,’ aud ‘The Last Scene in the Life 
of Montrose,’ are now at No. 5, Waterloo Place. 
Both of these pictures have been frescoed in the 
corridors of the Houses of Parliament, but, from 
the extremely defective light, cannot be seen there ; 
they are, however, well shown in Waterloo Place. 
The former may be considered Ward's greatest 
work : it contains few figures, but they are circum- 


trust, to obtain a replica of this great | 





by.” The moment chosen in ‘The Last Scene in 
the Life of Montrose,’ is that just before his death, 
when the executioner ties round his neck Dr. 
Wishart’s narrative of his exploits, and his own 
manifesto. Even if the subject of this picture were 
unknown, the artist has taken ial care that, to 
a little inquiry, the political signification of the 
narrative unfold itself. We see on the scaf- 
fold a gentleman dressed with the utmost care in 
the cavalier costume, aud near him, as assisting at 
the execution, ms in the garb of the puritans 
and uniform of the parliamen io soldiery this at 
onee points to the time, and opens up the history 
of the troubles of the seventeenth century. Both 
of these works have been fully described by us. 

M. WinterHattrr’s life-sized portraits of the 
Queen and the Prince Consort are at the French 
Gallery: these, we believe, are the only large full- 
lengths that her Majesty and the Prince have sat 
for during the last ten years. The Queen wears 
the state robes in which she opens parliament. She 
is seated, having her left hand on the speech, which 
is laid near, and ap about to rise to read it. 
On her head is the tiara, and on a table at her left 
is the imperial crown. The portrait is very like 
the Queen, and the artist is unusually successful in 
dealing with the draperies, in suppressing points 
unmanageable in composition, but yet indicating 
their presence. The Prince appears in the uniform 
of the rifle brigade, of which he is colonel. He 
stands with the left side, but the face full, towards 
the spectator, and, as a likeness, the head is the 
best that has ever been painted of his Royal High- 
ness. Mr. Phillip’s picture of the marriage of the 
Princess Royal, which was recently exhibited in the 
Royal Academy, is also in this room, where we 
think it looks brighter than it did in the Academy. 

Tue tate Jonn Cross.—With a view to assist 
the fund that is being raised by subscription for 
the purchase of one of Mr. Cross’s unsold pictures 
for the benefit of his widow and children, by the 
permission of the Society of Arts, four of his large 
works, with sketches and other items, are to be 
seen in their great room in the Adelphi. One of 
them is the picture belonging to the nation, ‘The 
Clemency of Coeur de Lion,’ which, it may be re- 
membered, won for its anthor the first prize at the 
Westminster exhibition of 1847. We are glad of 
an opportunity of again seeing this admirable pic- 
ture; it is hung high, for the sake of obtaining a 
sufficient light, but it confirms all the best im- 

ressions it made on its first exhibition. Another 
arge composition is the ‘Murder of Thomas-i- 
Becket,’ painted in 1852; it was in the Royal 
Academy in that or the following year. ‘The 
Barial of the Princes (sons of Edward IV.) in the 
Tower, 1485,’ painted 1850, appeared also in the 
Royal Academy. ‘The Coronation of William the 
Conqueror,’ painted in 185%, presents William 
grasping the crown which he thought was about 
to be torn from him by an insurrection of the 

ple. A small copy of ‘ Lucy Preston’s Petition’ 
is unfinished. There are also sundry chalk studies 
and sketches for the Coear de Lion picture, and for 
the same work a portion of ring mail made for this 
picture by the artist himself, in a manner worthy 
of the best period of the fifteenth century, and too 
good for the time of Richard. Subscriptions are 
received by E. B. Stephens, Esq., hon. secretary 
to the fund committee, 27, Upper Belgrave Place, 
Pimlico, S.W. 

CaystaL Pazace “ Enrentarnwents.”—“ To 
this complexion must we come at last.” It is true 
that a curious search might find the great Alexander 
stopping a bung-hole: but notwithstanding all the 
warnings we obtain from history, we were — o 
pared for so low a descent as we find adv in 
the Times newspaper—separately advertised— where 
we are told that at the Crystal Palace will be exhi- 
bited, in the centre transept, after the concert, “4 
Chinese mandarin’s red silk umbrella!” z 

Tue Sout Kensincton Museum has received 
some important additions from the collections of 
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ignor Cam at Rome, and the sale of the famed 
Say koff a at Paris; they are not yet ex- 
hibited, but are among the most excellent examples 
known of mediseval art, including the very early 
candlestick, in the Byzantine taste, which was made 
for Gloucester Cathedral. Among the exhibited 
novelties we may particularly note the delicate 
sculptures, in marble, executed by Agostino Busti, of 
Milan, in the early part of the sixteenth centary, for 
a tomb proposed to be erected to Gaston de Foix, 
who was killed at Ravenna, in 1512; — to 
them is a curious photograph, from a drawing by 
Basti, showing the design of the tomb entire and 
the portions we have here im situ. Next in im- 
portance are the two small figures of SS. Peter and 
Paul, attributed to the celebrated Peter Visscher, of 
Nuremberg, and any person who has seen his won- 
derful shrine of St. Sebald, in that city, will sanction 
the attribution ; they possess the entire character of 
his works, and though small are as grand as colossi. 
There are some other examples of German sculpture, 
good in their way, as specimens of schools of Art; the 
most recent works being a set of chessmen, presented 
by Prince Albert; they are in terra-cotta, designed 
in the costume and taste of the fifteenth centary : 
they have not the purity of Flaxman’s famous set, 
but they exhibit great artistic ability. Among the 
loans to the Museum may be noticed a very varied 
and beautiful series of ivory carvings, the property 
of R. Goff, Esq.; a series of enamels, the property of 
Sir Francis Scott ; some curious glass, from E. Black, 
Esq. ; and several original designs, by Flaxman and 
Stothard, lent by H. Vaughan. Major E. L. Green, 
who we presume was present at the sack of the 
summer-palace at Pekin, has sent for exhibition a 
series of Chinese silk-works, remarkable for the 
beauty of their colour, and elaboration of their detail. 
Tue Agtists’ BenevOLENT Funp.—The anniver- 
sary festival of this institution was celebrated at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 11th of last month. The 
chair was occupied, in the absence, through indis- 
position, of the president, Lord Ashburton, by Mr. A. 
Beresford Hope, oue of the vice-presidents, and a 
liberal supporter of the society. We should have 
beeu well pleased to recognise among those who sat 
down to table, a much larger number of the influen- 
tial members of the profession than were present. Of 
those whose names are on the roll of the Academy, we 
saw only Messrs. D. Roberts, S. Smirke, Foley, Mil- 
lais, and S. Cousins; of the numerous wealthy patrons 
of Art not one, so far as we could ascertain, gave his 
personal countenance to the proceedings of the even- 
ing. Weare quite at a loss to account for the almost 
general absence on these occasions, not only of the 
great professional body, but of those who, —— 
are its main supporters. Look where you will, when 
a public dinner to promote the object of any other 
charitable institution is awnounced, the list of 
stewards is large and influential, and the attendance 
numerous. It is not so with any one 
tion, though the annual dinner at the Royal A y 
is celebrated by the noblest and the wealthiest of 
the land. We deeply regret that these things are 
so, and we point them to those whom they most 
concern, in order that, if possible, a remedy may be 
applied. Of one thing we are certain, if artists will 
not help themselves—and they are too slow in this 
way—others will not, and cannot be to, 
help them. The “ Artists’ Benevolent Fund” dif- 
fers from the “ Artists’ Annuity Fund,” inasmuch as 
it is @ joint stock fund appropriated to the relief of 
members only, and their widows and orphans; the 
income of the society being augmented by the con- 
tributions of any who are disposed to aid it. Con- 
sidering the number of artists now practising the 
various branches of the profession, it is quite evident 
to those who know anything of the constitation of 
this society, that it is comparatively small. What 
the institution wants, and what it ought to have, is 
a larger measure of support by their own body, and 
especially ought the younger men to enrol them- 
a on its books, in order that, should, unhappily, 
'reumstances render it necessary, ma: the 
benefits arising from mem i he he cane. 
er —_ living in jvarious parts of the country 
© would particularly point out the objects of this 
“ Benevolent Fund” er ™= 
Tue Late Mr. W. J. Roper.—The recent decease 
of this gentleman, after a long and pai illness, 
should not pass unnoticed in our columns. Ocen- 
Pyig for several years the position of assistant 











that appear on the canvas of the famous portrait 
by Titian, engraved on page 102, in the April 
number, and which, — many other of our 
readers may desire to have explained, induces us to 
deviate from our ordinary course. The writer of 
the article which the engraving accompanies has 
never heard those letters satisfactorily explained ; 
but, as it was not unusual with the old painters to 
dedicate their works to some individual, or to place 
on the canvas some motto or significant ex ion, 
it is not improbable that Titian may have intended 
them for the initials of the following sentence :— 
Tiziano alla molto bella e nobile donna: a com- 
pliment to the lady whose portrait it is, whoever 
she may be. 

Tas Scutrrors, Witts Brotuexs.—We gladly 
avail ourselves of an opportunity to correct an error, 
to which our attention has been drawn, that ap- 
peared in the last number of the 4rt-Journa/, where 
it was stated, in our remarks on the statne of ‘ Tem- 
perance,’ by these artists, that they were not 
“sculptors by profession.” The observation was 
not made with any intention of derogating from the 
merit of these gentlemen, but rather with the object 
of enhancing it, by showing what could be done by 
men who, as we thought, had not received a strictly 
artistic education; and who did not practise the 
art as a profession. However, we hear that Messrs. 
Wills passed throngh the schools of the Royal 
Academy, and subsequently studied in the ateliers 
of Baily, Marshall, and others,—sculptors whose 
genius and knowledge could not prove otherwise 
than beneficial to those who worked under, or with 
them. Messrs. Wills have exhibited, at the Aca- 


demy, several small works, which entitle them to | 
| white paint with which Malone was allowed to dis- 


the rank they claim to hold. 


American artist of distinguished reputation, both at 
Rome (where he has long studied) and in his own 
country. It is of considerable size, and it gives a 
most graphic and striking representation of the 
ge of the United States (as we still prefer to en- 
title the Federal Union of America), as seen from 
pris the ee of the pr ape with all the 
oining sea an view. i re —— 
intrinsic merit. Another large at oy same 
artist is also exhibited in the French } 
This second picture, a view of the White Moun- 
tain Range, or “Crown of New England,” in 
New Hampshire, is one of the most beantiful and 
ae agama landscapes that we ever remember to 
ve seen 


THErts aT THE Roya, AcapemMy.—We regret 
to learn that no fewer than seven pictures, among 
the rejected, were stolen from the Royal Academy ; 
the frames were left, but the paintings abstracted. 
We hope to obtain a list them, in order to 
facilitate detection. 

Mr. Jerry Barrett, who painted Miss Night- 
ingale tending the sick and wounded at Scutari, 
has, at 191, Piccadilly, a picture representing ‘ Mrs. 
Fry reading to the Prisoners in Newgate.’ The 

risoners are presumed to be a selection from the 

male inmates of the gaol, many of whom are 
deeply affected by the lessons read to them by this 
benevolent lady. By others, a rearward group, the 
gin is covertly circulated, with every manifestation 
of hardened vice. The accuracy of this part of the 

ieture might be subject to question, were it not 

nown that at this time (1816) spirits were allowed 
in Newgate to those who could parchase them. 
Mrs. Fry sits at a small table, and immediately 
behind her stands Mr. John Joseph Gurney, and 
Mr. Samuel Gurney, the lateeSir Fowell Buxton, 
the Bishop of Gloucester, Mrs. Coventry, and others. 
The picture is extremely well painted, and from the 
prisoners the artist deduces an element at once 
pictorial and pointedly descriptive. 





Snaxsrere’s Bust, on his tomb at Stratford- 
on-Avon, has been “restored” in colour; and the 


Tae Ivrenion or THE Hovses or Partta- | figure it, covered by a new and varied series of tints, 
MENT is the subject of a series of twelve stereo- | with which connoisseurs are likely to be as little 


scopic views, just published by Mr. F. Jones, of 
Oxford Street. The rich decorations and delicate 
architectural work of this noble edifice are well 
brought out in these p hs ; we would espe- 
cially notice—‘ St. Stephen’s Hall,’ ‘ General View 
of the Throne in the House of Lords,’ ‘ The Statue 
of the Queen,’ with its accompanying figures in the 
Prince’s Chamber, ‘ Upper Cloisters, House of Com- 
mons,’ and the ‘ Canopy of the Throne.’ 

Tue Caystat Patace Scuoors.—Dr. Dresser’s 
course of botanical lectures, which commenced last 
month, will be continued every Thursday during 
the present, and a part of the month of July. We 
believe the committee of theee schools are i 
arrangements with various gentlemen for the de- 
livery of lectures during the same period, on other 
subjects connected with the course of instruction 
adopted. : ; 

M. Corprer’s Scutprunes.—The interesting 
collection of ethnological sculptures, by M. Cordier, 
of Paris, recently exhibited at the French Gallery, 
Pall Mall, was sold last month at the rooms of 
Messrs. Foster, the auctioneers. The principal 
“lots” were—‘ The Nine Muses,’ represented by 
young females of Missolonghi, a beautiful bas-relief 
in Parian marble, purchased a Mr. Blondell for 
145 gs.; a pair of ‘ Negroes of the Soudan,’ male 
and female, life-size busts, the heads in bronze, 
silvered, the draperies of Algerine onyx, sold to 
Mr. Walker for 200 gs.; and a ‘ Roman Venus,’ a 
fine colossal figure, considered the sculptor’s che/- 
d’euvre,—it was bought by Mr. Cholmondeley, for 
the sum of 400 gs. Upwards of 2,000 gs. were 
realized by the entire collection, which numbered 
sixty-five works. 

‘az Picture or ‘New York,’ which was pre- 
sented to the Prince of Wales on the of 


His Highness from the United by | 
about fifty American gentlemen who purchased the | 


pleased. Origiually painted in natural colours, in 
accordance with the taste of the era of James I., 
such colours have been again placed over Malone’s, 
as they are described to have been before his foolish 
meddlin,;. Bat delicacy and taste have not — 
the restoration, and it — so Fe Erne 
ieve.” A monument such supreme in 

scald net be enkjected te these chenens: it is a 
glaring instance of how little reliance can be placed 

on custodians in England, whether lay or clerical. 
Portrait or Henry Farnext, Esq.—The lovers 
of the “ gentle craft” will be glad to learn that his 
many friends have eubscribed wy a full- 
le it of the veteran angler. commis- 
sae ee chen oMr. TC Joy: it is an admirable 
work aud a true li the best produc- 
tion of the always careful and skilful artist, who has 
few rivals in the art of combining the style of the 
master with of details and manipulative 
finish. Mr. Farnell has richly merited this graceful 
compliment : almost solely to his and large 
sacrifices, the Thames is i for the en- 
j t he obtains on the noble river, that may be 
to ran from a meadow in Gloucestershire into 





and respected , m 
complimented by “ the Brethren of the Angle. 
Exaisrrion, 1862.—The Guarantee Fund now 





exceeds the sum of four hundred thousand pounds. 
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REVIEWS. 


Tus Exousn Catugprat or THe NinererxtH 
Century. By A. J. B. Benesrorp Hors, 
M.A., D.C.L. With Illustrations. Published 
by Jouw Muaray, London. 

This able volume has been developed from a lecture 

tha} was delivered ¥ the author before the Cam- 

bridge Architectural ty. It is a book for the 
time—the production of a man who takes a pro- 
minent part in the grave questions which 
he discusses, and who is deservedly held in high 
esteem and as well by those who dissent 
from his views, as by the friends who cordially 
sympathise with him. Since the appearance of the 
* Seven Lamps of Architecture,” we have not read, 
with such profound interest and admiration, any 
work that treats of architecture in its highest range 
in association with its becoming uses. Mr. Hope 
has produced a book that is thoroughly original, 
eminently characteristic, of commanding interest, 
and of su importance. True to his church- 
manship, and no less sincere in his devotion to 

Gothie ert, throughout his volume Mr. Hope deals 

‘with the “ Knglish Cathedral of the Nineteenth 

Century’’ as both a building and an institution. 

Hé takes hie stand on high ground, and he main- 

tains his position with admirable tact, as well as 

with conscious strength. Having cleared the way 
before him by a keen glance, first at the work of 
the Church among the millions, and then at the 
architectural and ecclesiastical ideas of a cathedral 
in contrast, Mr. Hope boldly claims for cathedral 
churehes a distinct recognition among the urgent | 
requirements of our day ; and he proceeds to discuss 
the choice of style for our“ nineteenth century” | 
cathedrals, their plan, general character, arrange- 
mehts, constructive and decorative features, and 
internal decoration, with their accessory buildings | 
and practical means of usefulness. Such a work 
when projected in a becoming spirit, and produ 
with a masterly hand, cannot fail to make its voice 
heard, and its influence felt. It is, indeed, a noble 
testimony to true churchmanship in its broadest | 
tical dealing with the community at large, as— 

t triumphantly vindicates the supremacy of Gothic 

architecture. 

Amongst the most interesting portions of the | 
work, we feel assured that all readers will give the | 
place of honour to the chapter which is devoted to | 
descriptions of the new cathedrals that have very | 
lately arisen, and that now are rising, or about to 
ria¢, in our colonial cities. We should rejoice to 
see this part of Mr. Hope’s volume printed, in a 
popular form, by itself, for the widest ible cir- 
culation. The same may be said of the summing | 
up of the work, which contains the author’s earnest | 
and eloquent appeal for the erection of additional | 
cathedrals, as essential to the complete and con- | 
sistent development of the Church of England in | 


Oe Pagan’ 6 toate ; ‘ 1g 
juxtaposition Mr. Hope's | 


We have 

“Cathedral” with a work by Mr. Ruskin, and, 
having done so, we feel bound to declare that, in 
matters ecclesiastical, the two writers profess to | 
hold views that are widely sundered. And yet we | 
believe that, even in these matters, af Acart their | 
aim and desire are very nearly identical. In their | 
love and admiration of Gothic art the two writers 
agree ia principle, though in many points of detail | 
they may diverge from a common sentiment. Such 
differences, however, serve to strengthen the com- 
munity of sentiment that does exist between them. | 

Mr. Hope's volume is printed in that excellent 
large type that always carries with it its own sure | 
weleome, and he has judiciously enlivened his 
pages with such engravings as really illustrate the 

xt. The engravings are all on wood, with the 
exception of a steel plate—St. Ninian’s Cathedral, 
erected for the Scottish Episcopal Church, at Perth, 
by Mr. Butterfield, and of a photograph—one of 
the very best we have ever seen—of the interior of 
a church of cathedral dignity and rank, that was 
rebuilt from the designs of Mr. Slater, in the island 
of St. Kitts, in the West Indies, after the destruc- 
tion of a former one by an earthquake, and was 
consecrated in 1859. Many of the woodouts, we 
may add, have been borrowed from Mr. Fergusson's 
* Handbook of Architecture.” 

We recommend Mr. Hope's “ Cathedral” to the 
eatnest and thoughtful 1 of all who are deeply 
interested in the well-being of the Church of Eng- 
land, and more ially to all such churchmen as 
have at heart the rof the great style of archi- 
tecture, the revival of which is the commanding 
Art-fact of our era. To the op ts of the Gothic 
we may also commend this Sock, tenumensb as it 
may teach them not to condemn hastily a style 
which can command the devoted advocacy of a | 
writer possessing the ability and the discrimination 
so signally exemplified in Mr. Hope. 





| 
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This is, in every respect, an 


Norzs ow Art, Brrrisu Scutprons, Scutpture, 
AND oTHeR Puntic Monuments. Published 
by E. Stanrorp. jon. 


We know not the author of this anonymous 
pamphlet, but he is certainly a person who has 
attentively studied the conditions under which 
patronage, both public and private, but especially 
the former, is extended to Art in this country,— 
conditions resulting so often in the elevation of 
the unworthy and neglect of what is really ex- 
cellent. The absence, in those who assume to be 
judges in matters of Art, of all fitness for the duties 
they voluntarily undertake, or which are placed 
upon them, is too obvious to admit of dispute, and 
its result is lamentably seen everywhere—in our 
public works of Art, no less than in the private 
gallery of the amateur. And it is not ignorance 
only, but dogmatic reasoning in favour of certain 
Art-creeds, or of certain artists, which works the 
evil complained of: and it is to these matters, as 
well as to others, that the writer of “* Notes on Art” 
directs attention in a few pages of sound sense, and 
clear, unanswerable argument. Though he touches 
upon Art generally, it is to sculpture chiefly that 
his observations extend ; his object being to advocate 
the necessity of legislative interference in the matter 
of our public mapenentn Sy the institution of some 
tribunal or council, presided over by a “ Minister of 
Art,” to which council all public works should be 
referred for approval—the present condition of public 
sculpture loudly calling for some such system of 
restriction and surveillance. We do most earnestly 
recommend this pamphlet to the earnest consider- 
ation of every one who has any feeling for Art, or 
desires either directly or indirectly to promote its 
best interests : could we reprint it entire in our pages 
we think we should be doing good service to the cause 
we have at heart. Some remarks are appended on 
the ef being now made to get a duplicate for 
London of Foley’s noble statue of Lord Hardinge. 
We shall find an early opportunity of saying some- 


| thing on this matter: the subscriptions towards the 


work come in but slowly; it will be a stigma on the 
Art-patronage and taste of the public, if the project 
is not realized, and that quickly. 





An Account or TH® MANNERS AND CusTOMS OF 
THE Mopern Eoyptians, written in Egypt, 
during the years 1833, '34, and ’35. y 
Epwarp WituiaM Lane. The Fifth Edition, 
Edited by the Author’s Nephew, Epwarp 
Srantey Pooie. Published by Joun Murray, 
London. 


omeeey valuable and 
beautiful volume. It must be held to be the stan- 
dard edition of a first-rate, and eminently-popular, 
work, since it is printed from the author’s last 
edition, with the important additions and alterations 
which he has himself made, from time to time, in 
a copy of that work. The author’s own illustrations, 
engraved on wood, are also present in this edition, 
which further comprises a valuable appendix, by the 
present editor. It will thus be understood that 
this fifth edition by no means professes to be a re- 
cast of a book that, at the first, was comparatively 
ee: on the contrary, it is simply a final 
elaboration of a work which, in the first instance, 
was one of the most complete and masterly that 
ever issued from the press. handsome volume, 
that so ably sustains the reputation of Albemarle 


| Street, is the genuine Lane's Modern Egyptians,— 


only it is that book still more worthy of itself and 
of its character than ever it was before. 

Like his uncle, the author, the present editor is 
personally familiar with the people whose “ man- 
ners and customs”’ are described and illustrated in 
the work, the publication of which he has so care- 
fully and judiciously superintended. His own cor- 
roboration of the public recognition and approval of 
Mr. Lane’s pages is, therefore, of the utmost value; 
and, in addition to this, while scrupulously pre- 
serving the integrity of the author's work, the 
editor has enriched it with a group of supplementary 
essays of his own, in which he at once conveys 
fresh information, of equal interest and importance, 
and demonstrates his own fitness for the office that 
has been entrusted to him. This appendix, by the 
editor, comprises a richly-illustrated article on the 
“* Female ents’’ in use amongst the modern 
Egyptians, and essays on “Egyptian measures, 
weights, and money ;”’ on “ household expenditure 
in Cairo ;"’ and on the “‘ prayer of Muslim school- 
boys ;”’ with some “ directions for the treatment of 
dysentery and ophthalmia.” And it further con- 
tains the editor’s notes on the “ census”’ of pt; 
on “ Arabian architecture ;"’ on “ the history of the 
Mosque of ’Amr;” and on the “increase of the 
Nile deposit,”’ 

To enter now into any detailed examination of 
the body of a work that has, for several years, taken 












a position in the front rank of the standard litera: 

of England, would be altogether superfluous, . it 
certainly would be beside our nt purpose. We 
assume that Lane’s Modern Egyptians is, and long 
has been, a valued friend of our readers, and we 
are accordingly content to direct their attention to 
the peculiar merits of the mt edition. We 
may, however, remark that Mr. Lane’s wor 
sesaes a ey almost, if not altogether, without 
a parallel. It closes the exclusively oriental his- 
tory of the most remarkable people of the East. 
Since Mr. Lane wrote, twenty-five years of steam 
communication with Europe have more effectually 
altered the inhabitants of the Nile valley than 
the preceding five centuries had done. When Mr, 
Lane wrote, the people were the veritable yp- 
tians of the Egypt that the then present had re- 
ceived from the past. _The “* manners and customs” 
which he described with such graphic and minute 
truthfulness were those of “ Modern Egyptians,” 
indeed ; but still of Egyptians who retained the 
habits and usages of their remote ancestors, Mr. 
Lane stereographed the people as he saw them 
around him, and then, at once, they ag to 
pe From the time that their biography was 
completed, the ‘‘ Modern Egyptians” have gradually 
been straying from the old paths of their fathers’ 
fathers, into the new ways of European civilization. 
A new era in their history has commenced ; and, 
after a while, it will require another chronicler. 
But Mr. Lane has identified himself with the 
Egyptians of the East, as they lived on to the close 
of their pre-European period ; and it must ever be 
held to be most fortunate, that so keen and discrimi- 
nating an observer should have seized the last 
available opportunity for describing this remarkable 
people, while yet they were unchanged, and it was 
possible to describe them. 

The paper, typography, &c., of this fifth edition 
of the “‘ Modern Egyptians” are, of course, al! that 
can be desired, after the manner of Mr. Murray’s 
publications. 





Tue Eart or Derny. A Photograph by J. E. 
p+ oy Published by Maxion and Co., 
ndon, 


This is the first of a series of “‘ portraits of eminent 
men” produced by Mr. Mayall’s photographie pro- 
cess, and an admirable likeness it is of the great 
Conservative leader. The expression of the face is 
not weg is not even amiable ; it is that of one 
to whom deep thought, much anxiety, and, perhaps, 
much political disquietude, have given no stinted 
measure of severity and sternness ; still it isa noble, 
intellectual head, and, independent of the photo- 
graph being one of great pictorial beauty, it wil! be 
welcomed by the numerous admirers of the states- 
man, who, through good report and evil report, look 
to him as the champion of the highest interests of 
our country. 





Portrait or Jonn Bricut, M.P. Engraved by 
J. H. Baxer, from a Drawing by L. Dicx- 
INsON. Published by J. L, Farniess, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


This portrait also will find its admirers, for Mr. 
Bright is a man of mark with a section of the com- 
munity. Analysing the composition of his face as 
it appears in this print, we should say, without 
committing ourselves to the truth, or otherwise, 
of the epithet not unfrequently applied to the 
honourable member, that there is not an atom of 
the demagogue in it; great firmness in those half- 
compressed li and great keenness, amounting 
almost to restlessness, in the eyes, are there cer- 
tainly, but the general expression is benignant and 
agreeable. Mr. Baker has engraved his subject in 
the 7 first style of stipple-work ; delicate, yet 
free and firm. 





Tue IntvsTratep Giris’ Own Treasury. Pub- 
lished by Warp & Lock, London. 


There are hundreds of really good engravings in 
this full volume, some pictorial and some explana- 


tory, all interesting and instructive. Its contents 
are very varied ; inning with dry biographies 
of eminent women, and ending with descriptive 


sketches of “‘ the months” and their respective pro- 
duetions. Indeed, there is scarcely a theme that is 
not treated, and well treated ; scarcely a topic that 
is not illustrated, and well illustrated—the author 
and artist bearing always in view that their duty 
is to minister to the wants and wishes of girls, for 
whom they have produced a “ Treasury” of instruc- 
tion and delight, which, though costing little, is of 
great worth. 
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THE 


SECOND 


ANNUAL CITY EXHIBITION 
WORKS OF MODERN ARTISTS 


WILL OPEN ON TUESDAY, JUNE 4th, 


AT HAYWARD & LEGGATT’S GALLERY, 
ENTRANCE BY 


28, CORNHILL. 





In appropriate Illustrated Covers, at the uniform price of One Shilling each, 


INDISPENSABLE HANDY-BOOKS, 


POPULARLY DESIGNED as re — on 6 SUBJECTS of 
UNIVERSAL INTEREST 
CONTRIBUTED BY THE “aesT MOTHORS. 
Books will be indispensable to in usefulness, independent of each other 
sane lustrated to the fullest extent, ted by the most authors upon each 
subject, and unequalled in the value and com 


HANDY BOOK OF MARINE BOTANY, 


Enbenciog every feature td interest connected with this delightful sea-side vecrestion, ond 
illustrated with ae charming specimens. [Just out. 


HANDY BOOK OF BRITISH FERNS AND MOSEES, 


Describing their Sant ore and Uses. esearciend 


HANDY BOOK OF GARDENING, 


Giving Plain and Practical Instructions in the Cultivation of Fruit, Flower, Window, and Kitchen 
Gardens ; i 


HANDY BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS, 


Showing where to Gather them—how to Preserve them—their Times and Seasons for Flowering— 
and their Medicinal Uses. Illustrated with beautiful 8; 


HANDY BOOK OF ETIQUETTE, 


Letters of Introduction and Dinner Parties—Drawing Room, Evening Party, and Ball 
Etiquette—Morning wn, Big ye ae Visits of Ceremony, ripen yo * and tnd Condolence Dress, 
tion and Entertainment of Visitors. ee 8 June 8. 


HANDY BOOK OF CHESS, 


Giving Elementary Lessons that wil! enable the Student to master all the fatricactes of this inter- 
esting Game, With many interesting ses and an Historic Account of its Rise and 
Progress, [Ready June 15. 


HANDY BOOK OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


C the best methods of preparing every kind of Fish, Meat, egetables, 
in 8 manner to suit al! te se as S Siac eeninins ieCarvine La Laying nog co rabhen, Designs 
for folding Napkins, adulterations of Food, and cookery for the young and invalids. 


Ready June 22. 
*,* Other works are in preparation, and will be duly announced. 


Bt. rable series of Books will be contributed to by the best authors, and published at the 
uniform price of One Shilling. Illustrations with the best designs and styie of engraving. 











GOOD BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Price 5s., with 700 Descriptive Eagravng, ronly bound ch i, cow 
8vo, pp. 


f. ILLUSTRATED BOY'S a TREASURY. 





THE ILLUSTRATED GIRLS OWN TREASURY. 


This volume has been especially prepared for the improvement and entertainment of the female 
mind. Bios thoreeahiy ened oman and most instructive book, containing delightful moral 
Stories and charming Poems, interesting of the Women of the Bible, suitable Instrac- 


tions in Fancy N Modei and Stove Ornaments ; a complete Book of 
peers yess cna yh 
ali question this ae essential "sie 


Coown Sve, pp: 264, peten So. 64, cite git, pouting embellished with Bagravings, 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOYS OWN STORY-BOOK. 


A Velems te Sususer Rage one Sees Sie Especially adapted for 
Encouragement, Amusement, and Recreation of Lonsaweniane 
Comrents:—The Boyhood of Bertrand de esta Chevy af © Sesh Bie whe we S 

Scine and the Seotlow ‘The Ugiy Dog-The Joe 6s. tne BATS tees Wag wo W Wealth 

The Twin Brothers—The Bot Aneto Sno het gh 


Uniform with the “ Illustrated Boy's Own Stry-Book” With 120 Illustrations, 


fn ILLUSTRATED “GIRL'S OWN STORY-BOOK. 


ee 


= of fae MH ines Sinter—The peek igh 
With 250 Engravings, viieg; 1 Uieaslaati Coven gies 
THE port 5 BOOK OK OF PASTIME, 


Or, H 
sre ae ore ae 





LONDON: WARD & LOCK, 158, FLEET STREET; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





et 


Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


TEMPLE BAR; 


A London Magazine for Town and Country eadeve: 
Coxpucten sy GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
London: Office of “Tempre Bar,” 122, Fleet Street. 


Every Month, One Shilling, 
MRS. 8. C. HALL’S NEW MAGAZINE. 


ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 


Conducted by Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. Etchings on Steel by “ Paz.” 
London: W. Kenr & Co., Paternoster Row. 





In Uaiform Volumen, price 2s. each, , Ornamental Corer printed in clear typ, and on good paper, 


GUSTAVE AIMARD’S 
TALES OF INDIAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 


L aly, 
* PIRATES OF THE PRAIRIES. 


5. 
6. INDIAN CHIEF 
3. TRAPPER’S DAUGHTER. 7. PRAIRIE FLOWER. 
Pclgpeeclecns,- 8. INDIAN SCOUT. [On June 16h. 
© peeled t sic jh 6 


- In tora 


warrior, and miner, 
Aerie fom te the highest peaks of the Thuteases > the ocean shores, living from hand to mouth, 


happy for the , careless of the morrow. Hence it is that 


ie 
i 
re 
ql 





London: Warp & Lock, 158, Pieét Street, and of 511 Booksellers.<—— 


own life, Ths lekiens of a: naan me Taam Getere 8 he depicts were his own. 





In Monthly Volumes, nestly pristed, © ens rn 


Collection of 
TE FTES CLASS, ERR AT Niemen tom Cope 
CRIMINAL CELEBRITIES. By Lascetces Waaxatt. 


THE FINEST GIRL IN BLOOMSBURY. By Avousrus Maruew. 


Dodie to Charts Dishes 
AFTER OFFICE HOURS. By Epuoxp Yates, 


Price 2s, 64., ‘scenic taien dint 


Avousrus Sats. 
TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK, By Groncz 
W. Kuxt & Co. (for Proprietors), Paternoster Row. 
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! SILVER CASES aND JEWELLED, 





? BENNETT, 65 & 64, ‘CHEAPSIDE, = Sana i 


asp at SILVER WATCHES—LADIES’ 


CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, === === = 


8 orizontal Construction, neatand Gs. | | Gs. 


MAKER TO THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, BOARD OF ORDNANCE, Laermer ay 











Elegant Silver Dials, 10s. 6d. extra 


Gu Her Majesty the Queen, Sia ee a tale 


THE ADMIRALTY, THE BOARD OF. TRADE, 
THE ELECTRIC TEUEGRAPH COMPANY, 
And many of the largest Baghish and Foreign Railways. 


~~ BARR eee eee 


- 
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he pertrmance of every Watch in |p Ete? deine of Hal Shon nd 
Guaranteed ; all are carefully Exemined first manufactured by Steam Machinery 
and Timed for use; and every Watch very advantageous terms, and by 
| is adjusted and cleaned at the end of contract, in any quantities, of the 
the first year without charge, if it has rials and workmanship. Sizes 


not been broken, and has never been in | oat prices immediately forwarded on 
another watchmaker’s hands. | application. 


NEW AND EXTENSIVE CLOCK SHOW ROOMS. 


J. BENNETT, Watcn Manvracrvuner, 65 and 64, Cuzapsipr, and the Crry Osservarony, 62, Cornuixt, is now prepared 











to supply RATLWAY and all other PUBLIC: COMPANIES with STATION and other CLOCKS, manufactured by 


STEAM. MACHENERY, at reduced contract prices. 


SIZES AND PRICES 


FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO 


J. BENNETT, WATCH: MANUFACTURER, 
65°-AND 64, CHEAPSIDE, 


AND AT THE 


CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL. 


WAAAARAAAAAAARAL 


CASH PRICES. 


IN PLAIN CASES, 


12 inches diameter . 3 Guineas. 
14 %” ? 4 »” 
«M 5 ” 
Se ce ; 3 ; . ; i ; 7 > 
0. » - : 3 : ji ; i +e ad 
gee ‘i , F , 4 ‘ ‘ Pe | o 
BO kites : ; ‘ pr ie 


HIGHLY ORNAMENTED CASES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Beery Dial skilfully examined, its performance guaranteed, and kept ready timed, for 
immediate delivery. 

N.B.—J. BENNETT having devoted especial attention to the construction of 
this description of Time-pieces, can confidently recommend them at the above 
unusually low prices, for Hotels, Railways, or wherever exact time is indispensable. 
Upon the receipt of a Post office Order to JOHN BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, for Half-a-Crown in addition to the above Prices, the Dial will be packed and 

forwarded to any part of the Kingdom. 
AN EFFICIENT BODY OF ENGLISH AND SWISS WORKMEN ON THE PREMISES, FOR THE REPAIR AND 
ADJUSTMENT OF WATCHES AND CLOCKS OF - EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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VANES 6. VIRTUS, PRINTER, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


















